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EDITORIAL 


HIS Coronation month is a time to give thanks as well as a time to 

give testimony of our loyalty. And for nothing should we give thanks 
more readily than for the happiness which our expressions of loyalty 
bring us. As Coronation day has approached the Scrooges have been 
gradually overborne, and the people of this country, of the Common- 
wealth and indeed of much of the world are united in common 
rejoicing. 

Part of our mind is surprised by this. We remember that we thought 
the Press was really overdoing it when they began Coronation pictures 
last year; we remember that as some of the decorations went up we 
thought they looked tawdry, or vulgar, or out of place. We thought, many 
of us, that there was something absurd in paying so much attention to a 
symbolic ceremony when the real world around us, the world of power 
politics, was undergoing such an extraordinary transformation. 

But now as the sense of illogicality is swept away by an unextinguishable 
pleasure, we might ask ourselves whether our doubts and scruples were not 
less creditable to our understanding than our present simple and national 
rejoicing. Loyalty is a natural human emotion that is too rarely given its 
full and proper outlet. 

For too long Western Man has curbed his emotions by his reason, and 
attempted to go through life with a stoic calm. A century and a half ago 
men who quarrelled in Parliament wept as they denounced a friendship; 
to-day an unreal camaraderie covers the unreal feuds. We have departed 
too far from the real springs of human conduct — the emotions — and tried 
to live on reason alone. It is as foolish as it would be to attempt to get a 
car in motion by simply grasping the steering wheel more tightly. Its 
failure is shown by the manner in which civilization has twice in a genera- 
tion been almost wrecked by violent, uncontrollable and anti-rational 
bursts of passion. 

We in Britain can feel thankful that we have never moved far from the 
simple verities about our patriotism. Devotion to our Sovereign is not an 
intellectual concept that it is easy to discuss, but it corresponds exactly 
to the basic human emotions on which families are built, and on which 
any living community must be built. 
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But Queen Elizabeth’s parents and grandparents have been for us more 
than symbols; they have been ideals, as a head of a family should be an 
ideal for its members. It is easy to forget how much we owe to the actual 
personality of our Monarchs. 

In a time of great and speedy changes, of catastrophe and ideological 
revolution, King George V was a steadfast rock of simple certainty to 
whom in private the Prime Ministers of his reign all turned for comfort 
and advice, and to whom in public a whole nation looked for reassurance 
that everything had not changed beyond recognition. King George V and 
Queen Mary were not merely symbols of national unity, they helped to 
create that unity. 

King George VI came to the throne at a time when international 
morality was at a very low ebb. Between the totalitarian states there was 
a crude form of war without rules which was suddenly transformed into 
a diabolic partnership. Within these states it became the duty of children 
to spy on their parents and if necessary denounce them to death. For a 
time Britain was the ally of one totalitarianism and the mortal enemy of 
another; for many years Britain lived in the atmosphere of total war, 
and when that was ended it was succeeded by almost equally unpleasant 
conditions of extreme economic stress. Never in our country’s history have 
we been subjected for so long to so intense a strain on our ordinary day- 
to-day morals. 

The fact that British public life has remained so comparatively uncor- 
rupt, and that British family life - which seemed so shaky a quarter of a 
century ago — has recovered so much of its healthy vigour, can be attri- 
buted to the strength of the national character. But few of us would deny 
that the ‘national character’ depends on the ideal set before us — in this 
case by King George VI and his Queen Elizabeth. These are uncovenanted 
mercies; the virtues of our Monarchs, rather than the merits of Monarchy. 
The quick commonsense of the Queen, and the shrewd modernity of the 
Duke of Edinburgh have already begun to help the nation in its formid- 
able task of transforming itself to take a new place in a new world. 

Britain can only survive as Great Britain if it is united in its ultimate 
objectives, and it is here that we have special reason to rejoice at our 
Monarchical tradition which gives us a unity within diversity. In other 
pages of this issue are diverse views on the place and functions of 
Monarchy, but there is no doubt of the unanimity with which the Crown 
is accepted as the symbol of the vital force of the nation. 

This is no mere convention but an important political fact. The Crown 
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introduces into the state the sense of family, which is the basic human 
entity. A family asked to define its ultimate objective would be at a loss to 
answer; the immediate objectives of the individual members seem to be 
so different. Yet in the face of a threat or of misfortune a family instinc- 
tively recognizes its proper aims and necessary duties. So it is with the 
British nation; our sense of family unity is expressed by the symbol of the 
Crown, and our loyalty to each other is stimulated by the person of our 
young Queen. 

At a time like this we realize that for us the Monarchy is not just an 
elaborate bit of stagecraft, but a necessary part of our political life. The 
political realist is inclined to write off the Crown as a symbol, and loyalty 
as a mass emotion. But symbols and emotions are in fact the ultimate 
realities of politics without which national life would slowly run down. 

This thesis is easier to demonstrate in the context of the Common- 
wealth. The members of the Commonwealth value equally highly their 
independence as sovereign states, and their interdependence as members 
of a family of nations — an interdependence expressed in their loyalty to 
the Queen. Without that personalized loyalty the structure of the Com- 
monwealth would almost certainly collapse under the strain of competing 
nationalisms. Yet the Crown did not create the interdependence of the 
members of the Commonwealth; that exists as one of the facts of the modern 
world. What the Crown has done, what two King Georges have done, is 
to remind the peoples of the Commonwealth that this brotherhood does 
exist between them. The symbol keeps the realization of interdependence 
fresh in people’s minds, the Monarchs themselves have warmed the 
abstract thought into action. As a result the Commonwealth, with 
members of every race and creed, is by far the most advanced political 
entity in the world to-day. It would be hardly too much to say that the 
world must become like the Commonwealth or perish. 

It is with this proud realization that Britain is leading the world that 
we should rejoice at this Coronation. And let us rejoice with our heads as 
well as our hearts, understanding that our emotions are as important as 
our reason in building a better world. 














LOYAL THOUGHTS OF AN EX-REPUBLICAN 
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It would be tactless to begin examining the pros and cons of marriage at 
a wedding-breakfast, and some people may think it equally out of place 
to discuss the institution of Monarchy on Coronation morning. But the 
inquiring mind has its rights, even when the bells are pealing and the 
crowds are cheering, and our loyalty would not be worth much if it were 
endangered by lucidity. The present attitude to the Monarchy is, to some 
extent, a new thing’and needs defining, and it may not be entirely a good 
thing. At least so it seems to someone who is a fairly recent convert to 
Royalism. 

It is still true, I think, that a great many people who vote Labour with- 
out having party membership, as well as the rank and file of the Labour 
Party, are not whole-heartedly Monarchist. Twenty-five years ago, when 
I was a boy in Northumberland, feeling was strongly Republican in the 
politically conscious working-class. I was brought up to sing “The People’s 
flag is deepest red’ and that is naturally, even to-day, the tune which 
evokes an immediate and warm response. ‘God Save the King’ was 
looked upon as a Conservative anthem; (it did not occur to anyone that 
there might be Conservative Republicans) the Throne was a Conservative 
preserve and the Union Jack belonged to the Conservatives because they, 
and not the Labour Party, used it to drape the platform at their meetings. 
Perhaps this feeling was intense only among the more militant Socialists 
and perhaps, in this extreme form, it was already a little behind the 
times, but it certainly existed, and in those circles which supplied teachers, 
town and county-councillors and members of Parliament. It is no longer 
aggressive, because the edge has been taken off our social problems, but it 
seems to be still there in a more or less dormant state. In the absence of 
any statistics on the subject, and judging entirely by personal impression, 
I should say that the Northern half of England is less Royalist than the 
South, and that within the working-class and lower-middle class every- 
where, the more educated and active people tend to be less Royalist than 
the others. This remark will doubtless offend a number of people, but I 
think it is true and needs to be made in the interests of the Royalist prin- 
ciple itself. Royalist feeling, where it is beginning to exist because of changed 
conditions, is a rather uncomfortable, not quite respectable, emotion in 
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many parts of the population. If, as seems likely, the Monarchy has a very 
important part to play in the near future, this uneasiness needs to be 
cleared up. 

There is, of course, no immediate political issue. At the last great crisis, 
in 1939, the country proved to be quite coherent. This was partly due to 
the extravagant wrongness of the Germans and to the long build-up of 
excitement which convinced even most Left-Wing Pacifists that there was 
no other way out; there comes a point when, rather than yield any further, 
it seems preferable to stand behind a government one disapproves of and 
take the risk of blowing up civilization. Our solidarity was partly due, also, 
to the immediate entry of Labour leaders into the government. There is 
no example, I think, of a Labour leader who has remained openly Repub- 
lican after achieving power. I do not imply that they all lightly abandon 
their principles; some of them, like Mr Attlee, are Monarchists through 
middle-class tradition; the others at once realize, if they have not done so 
before, the great political advantages of a Constitutional Monarchy, 
which may be linked emotionally with the Conservative Party (at least in 
the popular view) but is, in fact, as regards the machiaery of government, 
just as useful to the Left Wing. The Labour Party first achieved promin- 
ence as His Majesty’s Opposition, and from that it was an easy step to 
becoming His Majesty’s Government. And as has often been pointed out 
during recent years, the British Constitutional Monarchy, by a series of 
happy adjustments, has become a far more valuable institution than a 
Presidency, because the Monarch is now a pure symbol,* whose function it 
is to represent the whole of the collectivity with which the politicians have 
to deal. As occasion requires, the Monarch acts as a concentrator or as a 
lightning conductor for popular emotion, because he is always there, and 
because his position can be understood intellectually and emotionally by 
each subject,’ according to that subject’s lights. Having no political 
decisions to make, he sails serenely on above the errors and contradic- 
tions of those who call themselves his servants. Any Prime Minister is 
grateful for this, because the mistakes he makes when acting in the name 
of the Monarch are more easily forgotten; they are the misfortunes of 
someone who is the temporary representative of a principle which is above 
right and wrong. Therefore mistakes do not go on festering in England as 
much as they do in other countries where the President depends on a 
popular vote or on Parliamentary intrigue, and is, as a result, always 
tainted with politics and cannot act so efficiently as a concentrator, a 
lightning conductor or a neutralizer of past error. The Monarch sweetens 
all political operations in a way that the French President, for instance, 
* It still seems possible, however, for the Monarch — according to his personality 
and experience — to exert some influence on the Cabinet, in private. 
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even when he is as well-liked as Monsieur Auriol, cannot emulate. The 


French President is, at best, a slightly glorified Speaker (although he has | 


more real power than our Speaker or Monarch) ; in him, the Republic is, 


as it were, trying to pull itself up above politics by its own boot-strings. | 


Our Constitutional Monarch, on the other hand, is a super-Speaker, or 
— to change the image slightly — a mystic First Civil Servant, chosen by 
the natural accident of birth, instead of by election or examination, and 
he can benefit from the poetry of Kingship. I think all the Labour leaders 
would agree about this. Just as many atheists cannot function without 
supposing at the centre of Creation a God who is a kind of positive 
absence, so a Republican leader, once in power, sees that it is easier to 
handle a community, and still more so to negotiate with a Common- 
wealth, if he can think of their centre of gravity as being outside the Cabi- 
net and in the Monarchy. And a Republican who recognizes, and uses, 
the convenience of the Monarchy, is half-way to being a Monarchist. 
The gradation from Republicanism to Monarchism in the Labour 
Party probably corresponds to awareness of these facts, and goes from the 
bottom to the top. There remains, no doubt, a hard core of Republicans 
who see the advantages of Monarchy but reject it even so. They should 
not be accused ‘too hastily of a crabbed class-consciousness or of a lack of 
lyricism. At its best, their attitude is a form of puritanism; they feel that 
to show very great respect to a person, even when that person is a symbol, 
is to be guilty of idolatry. They would approve of Valéry’s admirable 
dictum; ‘Ne soyez point ému devant un homme’; but, as Valéry himself 
knew, this is too austere a principle on which to live a life or organize a 
society. 

However, Monarchists, half-Monarchists and Republicans, as well as 
those people who never seem to ask themselves questions, all rub along 
together, as if they were quite agreed. Why, then, discuss the Monarchy? 
Because the situation is changing. 

Although the country is not entirely Royalist, there has been, during 
the last few years, a great increase in the interest centring on the Mon- 
archy. Various reasons can be suggested for this. England having been 
considerably weakened by the war, it was natural to stress the Monarchy 
as a symbol of national continuity and of Commonwealth solidarity. 
Foreigners, particularly Frenchmen sometimes declare that this was 
done deliberately by the Labour Government because it could not solve 
the econdmic and social problems which confronted it. I think we can 
say that the tendency was more probably unconscious and common to 
Monarchists in all parties. At the same time, the Monarchy began to 
appear more precious, because three of the few remaining European kings 
lost their thrones in the post-war settlement, and a fourth had to abdicate 
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in favour of his son, who reigns with difficulty. The de-crowning of Europe, 
which began in 1870, is now almost complete, and the chances of restora- 
tion have never seemed more remote. The English Monarchy, therefore, 
attracts greater popular interest throughout the world than ever before. 
The Japanese Royal Family has no appeal outside Japan; the Dutch and 
Scandinavian Monarchies are locally effective, but not of world signifi- 
cance; the British Monarchy, the only one which retains great political 
value, is also the only one which now satisfies the almost universal 
fascination with the myth of kingship. The development of photography, 
the cinema, the wireless, television and the illustrated papers, make the 
last surviving, picturesque monarchy a familiar subject everywhere. A 
New York paper brought out four full pages of photographs on the death 
of Queen Mary. The French illustrated weeklies are crammed with 
pictures and articles. It is worth realizing that Great Britain is thought of 
by many foreigners as an impoverished country at the centre of a rather 
shaky Commonwealth and with three salient features; a certain amount 
of political sense, which may help her to transform her former Empire 
into a going concern of a different kind; the only great Monarchy; and 
the best jet engines. Of course, it is not the constitutional character of the 
Monarchy which pleases foreigners — I have heard Republican French- 
men complain with some heat that the Queen has no power, not even the 
droit de grdce — it is the symbol of an extinct type of authority, the pageantry, 
the fairy-tale dresses and tiaras, the ‘EereeshStetKotch’, and so on; in 
short, all that has made the Monarchy such a boon to the news reels and 
television. For the first time in history, a whole nation, and indeed a 
considerable part of the population of the world, will see a crown being 
placed on the head of a Queen. The fact that over the last hundred years, 
and still more so, over the last twenty-five, the Crown has come to symbol- 
ize something very different from what it did before, is not clear in a great 
many minds. And the interplay of what we think about the Monarchy 
and of what the various Commonwealth countries think, complicated by 
the pressure of foreign opinion, which affects us though we may not be 
completely aware of it, creates a very curious situation. 

The most paradoxical thing about the Monarchy is that it has attained 
its widest diffusion at a time when the original conception of kingship has 
entirely disappeared, and when the social framework which traditionally 
supported it is being finally dismantled. The King used to be the apex of 
a social pyramid; immediately below him were the leading aristocrats, 
whose ceremonial importance corresponded to the effective power they 
wielded. Looking abroad, the King saw other pyramids, headed by 
other sovereigns, whom he sometimes treated as enemies and sometimes 
called ‘cousin’ or ‘brother’. The ghost of this situation still remained in 
16° 
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1914, when George V wrote a diplomatic letter to the Emperor of Russia, 
beginning ‘Dear Nicky’. By the time of the funeral of George VI (perhaps 
the most tremendous funeral that has ever taken plac: . if we judge by 
man-hours of attention), there were hardly any properly crowned heads 
left among the mourners. More important still, whenever there is a Royal 
ceremony, the newspapers have to remind us who the chief participants 
are. Aristocracy now being almost as divorced from authority as king- 
ship, those who are, by tradition, closest to the Monarch and represent 
personal service and the distribution of power, no longer have a con- 
tinuous function in the country or the Commonwealth. In this respect, 
too, the change has been completed recently; the ghost of the old feudal 
system was still visible in 1914. By now, most of the old feudal leaders have 
become limited companies, and their baronial halls have been turned 
into museums; when occasion demands, they take off their directors’ hats 
or their caretakers’ overalls and put on ceremonial robes; but in their 
capacity as servants of the Monarch, they are, with all due respect, living 
museum pieces, They have little connection with the realities of the 
situation, in which the Monarch has become a pure symbol, standing at 
the same distance from the House of Lords as he does from Whitechapel 
or the Kikuyu. In other words, to all intents and purposes, we no longer 
have a Court, although the term is still used. We have a political symbol 
existing in isolation. The aristocracy no longer matters as an aristocracy, 
although it continues to predominate in those Royal ceremonies, which 
are still counted as personal; presentations, coronations, marriages and 
funerals. The fiction of the survival of the aristocracy has now been 
stretched to breaking point.* 

Many people will probably agree about this; others will think that I 
am being tactless, that these things need not be said, that to point out how 
empty of substance many of the Coronation conventions have become is 
to take the bloom off the butterfly’s wing. It is true that a rational 
approach often appears dampening. But it should be remembered that 
no one ever resorts to a rational approach until his uneasy emotions force 
him to do so. The fact is that much of the bloom has gone already of its 
own accord. Many of us laughed at the photographs of comical ‘utility’ 
Caps of State designed for impoverished marquesses, and if lords and 
ladies, dressed for the Coronation, become figures of fun, there is some- 
thing wrong intellectually and emotionally, however much one enjoys a 
joke. The robes were not funny for the people who first wore them, 
centuries ago, as contemporary adornment, nor did they become funny 


* See the symptomatic article by Lord Kilbracken, with the Gilbertian title, ‘I 
Am Hiring My Robes’. (Illustrated, April 18th.) 
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as long as the aristocracy was real. What our intellects are now boggling at 
is not genuine tradition, but antiquarianism. 

The intellect also boggles at the next point, which is the official relation- 
ship between the Crown and the Church of England. The Monarch is 
crowned by the Archbishop, yet at least half the population of England 
does not belong to the Established Church. By some mysterious process, 
the Monarch, when across the Border, is also head of the Church of 
Scotland, and for the first time the Moderator is to assist at the Corona- 
tion.* But the Labour Party, insofar as it is Christian, is largely Methodist. 
And the Monarch has millions of subjects who are not Christians at all, 
and the direct relationship with them has never been emphasized so much 
as it is at present. Are we to take it, then, that the crowning by the Arch- 
bishop transcends the mere link with the Church of England and repre- 
sents a general recognition of subjection to the Divine, in whatever form 
the Divine is worshipped ? If so, no one has made this clear. At the same 
time, we cannot fail to notice that religious belief is at a very low ebb in 
Great Britain. On any week-day, and perhaps even on Sundays, far more 
people drink the Queen’s health than attend divine service; far more 
people read books and articles on the Royal Family than listen to, or 
read, sermons. As nineteenth-century religious fervour and religious 
questioning have faded away, interest in the Monarchy has increased to 
such an extent that murmurs of ‘Shintoism!’ can be heard. Certainly the 
eagerness with which the Coronation is followed does not arise from the 
fact that it is a Church of England ceremony. The opposite is true; the 
country and the world are momentarily fascinated with the Church of 
England because it is crowning the Queen. To put the fact brutally, as 
far as the body of popular emotion is concerned, the Monarch could 
dispense with the Archbishop (as Napoleon did with the Pope), but the 
Archbishop could hardly dispense with the Monarch. In the alliance of 
Throne and Altar both partners have been transformed, and one is, for 
the time being at least, much stronger as a symbol than the other. 


* * * %* * * 


I have been trying to argue that the present situation is extremely 
complex and illogical. This is not much of a criticism, of course, because 
most situations are, and their illogicalities may give them a healthy 
elasticity. For instance, there may suddenly be a great Anglican revival, 
in which case the link with the Crown may become generally significant 
again. But some of the present discrepancies are disturbing. 

We may be overstressing the picturesque, traditional and personal side 


* The main organizer of the ceremonies is incidentally, a Catholic. 
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of the institution. We cannot help it becoming, to some extent, a tourist 
attraction like the Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau or the Swiss moun- 
tains, but to think of it first and foremost as such, as some people now 
seem to be doing, is a sign of decadence. It may be objected that Christmas 
has been commercialized for a long time and that there is still a grain of 
Christian truth under the tons of Christmas presents. Christianity may 
have survived, but it has not been helped by commercialization. And it 
will be a sad thing if the Monarchy goes the way of the Mont St Michel. 
The Prime Minister is the only person who has spoken out against this 
tendency; he very rightly asked the public not to be present when the 
Queen returned from Africa, and more recently he deplored this age of 
‘gape and gloat’. The Press, on the contrary, abandoning all notions of 
restraint, releases floods of insipid indiscretion. We are almost back to the 
days when the King ate his meals in public, so that anyone could 
come and look at him. Or rather, we have an unhealthy, synthetic 
imitation of that simple relationship. It is one thing for a peasant to say 
‘thou’ to a king in a pre-industrial community; it is another for a profit- 
making newspaper to print millions of copies of the intimate memoirs of 
former Royal servants, while all the persons mentioned are still alive. No 
criticism is implied here of the fact that Royal persons themselves 
occasionally write memoirs; they are human beings and have every right 
to express themselves with dignity, as they do. What is offensive is that 
other people should write so much and so badly about them. They have, 
of course, to be publicised as persons, and it is difficult to say where the 
line should be drawn, or who should draw it, but many people will agree 
that it needs to be drawn. The members of the Royal family are treated as 
film-stars; it is forgotten that, unlike film-stars, they did not choose to be 
subjected to such publicity.* Nor is this indiscriminate emotion good in 
itself. The B B C, as well as the Press, is partly to blame for fostering it. 
Although normally so dignified, announcers are often guilty, in making 
important Royal announcements, of using a hollow and at the same time 
fruity tone, savouring of pompous sensationalism. Some commentaries 
(the last Christmas round-up was a striking case) are marred by patches 
of bad poetic prose, which must embarrass the most convinced Royalist. 
If the Monarchy is healthy, it should inspire a proportion of good prose, 
and of good verse. 


* Indeed, the strongest intellectual argument against the Monarchy is that it 
runs counter to the principle of choice, now universally accepted, at least in 
theory. We have seen what happens when the Monarch wishes to make an un- 
orthodox marriage. What if he ceases to believe in Christianity, or begins to have 
political opinions? I remember hearing a New Zealander say that he disapproved 
of the Monarchy because he did not believe in slavery. 
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A more difficult question is the modification of the ceremonial side of 
the Monarchy to bring it into line with modern realities. Some slight 
changes have taken place, but only those that have been made absolutely 
necessary by circumstances. The Lords have had to ballot for their 
Coronation seats, for instance, because so many other people have to be 
represented in the Abbey. There has been no suggestion that the various 
countries of the Commonwealth should play a symbolic réle in the 
ceremony itself. It is no easy matter to trim a thick growth of tradition; 
moreover, some of its very absurdities have charm. No one will object to 
the obstinacy of a few aristocrats who insist on trundling to the Abbey in 
their family coaches. There is also something strangely poetic in the fact 
that Buckingham Palace, standing within sight of Big Ben, and the occa- 
sional home of half a dozen members of the Royal Family, should contain 
a thousand clocks, which are looked after by one man who does nothing 
else. Only a great nation can allow itself the luxury of such Gothic 
peculiarities. And it is certain that the immense web of habit and pre- 
judice governing the behaviour of the Royal family — the periodic migra- 
tions, the etiquette which obliges everyone to be present half an hour 
before the Queen arrives, the formule of address, and so on; all those 
features which the Republican dismisses as mumbo-jumbo — have, or 
have had, a natural virtue; they correspond, or have corresponded, to the 
rhythms and organization of society, and like Voltaire’s God would have 
to be invented to some extent, if they did not exist already. We have seen 
the invention of Russian Communist mumbo-jumbo and can only say 
that it is less complex, less organic, and therefore less true and poetic than 
our own. French Republican mumbo-jumbo — the fact that the President’s 
car is driven like a fire-engine at sixty miles an hour through cleared 
streets, the universal, jeering respect for the administrative hierarchy, the 
Academy, the constant speechifying — is also thinner and less effective. 
Americans are envious of the fact that our buildings and institutions are 
more than three hundred years old, and their thirst for the new is accom- 
panied by an extreme emphasis on the antique. In fact, we can perhaps 
flatter ourselves that we have the best mumbo-jumbo, or — to translate 
this word into acceptable terms — a good national consciousness and a 
fairly sound tension between past, present and future. But it is by no 
means a perfect tension. For instance, part of the Royal rhythm is stuck 
in an aristocratic groove corresponding, not to the full sweep of English 
history, but merely to the England of the nineteenth century; the increas- 
ing middle-classes cannot identify themselves with it, and they are 
becoming too educated to be stupidly satisfied with its mere exotic appeal. 
Therefore, without removing the tiaras and the Sovereign’s Escort, does 
not something need to be done to create a non-aristocratic setting for the 
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Monarchy and to prune away some of those encrustations of the past 
which have now lost all significance? If the MCC can occasionally 
modify the rules of cricket, there is no reason why a Royal Commission 
should not attempt a compromise between tradition and modernization 
in the functioning of the Monarchy. Some streamlining will, in any case, 
have to be effected if the Queen is to be really Head of the Common- 
wealth; there will not be time for the elaborate English round which has 
existed up to the present. But even within Britain, the situation is too 
cluttered and is accepted too passively by those who approve of the 
Monarchy and rejected too passively by those who disapprove. 

These may seem to be the remarks of a rather sour Monarchist. I cer- 
tainly believe much more strongly in the political principle than in the 
connection with the Church or in some of the present picturesque frills. 
Whether the principle could, with advantage, be divorced from religion 
must be left to the believers to decide. That it could not be shorn of all its 
frills is clear; the frills are the means by which the principle is made con- 
crete and manifest; they are the vehicle of emotion, the poetry of the 
institution. I am merely suggesting that many people could believe more 
fully in the principle, if the poetry were made rather more modern and 
astringent, as well as more discreet. Pageantry should not degenerate into 
the self-satisfied quaintness of a pageant, and the emotions we are sup- 
posed to feel should not embarrass the intellect. The Monarchy represents 
a fusion of intellect and emotion. True respect for it, and for the tradition 
of which it is part, consists in seeing and feeling it, as it is to-day. 
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THE RENASCENCE OF MONARCHY 


Sebastian Haffner 


I. 


Viewed on an international scale, the institution of Monarchy has in the 
first half of the twentieth century suffered an eclipse without precedent 
in the whole known history of mankind. In 1910, when George V came 
to the throne in Britain, Monarchy still was, as it has been for some 5,000 
years, the normal basis of statehood all over Europe and Asia. In the 
following forty years it all but disappeared from the continents of Europe 
and Asia. Empires and Kingdoms which in a history of one or more millenia 
had never known any but a monarchical form of State — China, India, Russia, 
Germany, Austria, Turkey, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and their sub-kingdoms 
and principalities - became Republics almost overnight. It is one of the 
most spectacular political landslides known to history; and it is, to my 
knowledge, still wholly unstudied, unanalysed, and unexplained. What 
makes it more mysterious is the uncannily easy and resistless way in which 
all these ancient and awe-inspiring Monarchies vanished. When the 
British and French Monarchies had come under attack in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, it had meant civil war which shook the two 
nations to their foundations; the British Monarchy, defeated after fierce 
resistance, had made its victorious comeback within a dozen years; the 
French one, restored and re-restored either in its original form or in new 
variants, had been fighting back for eighty years. In the twentieth 
century, the Emperors of China and Russia, Germany and Austria, and 
later the Kings of Spain and Italy, all disappeared from one day to the 
next, surrendering to the weakest show of discontent almost as if they had 
waited for a pretext to do so, and with hardly a hand raised in their 
defence; the events which unthroned them hardly deserved the name of 
revolution. The real revolutions and convulsions in their countries 
followed later, and some of them have not yet reached their term. 

All this is extraordinary enough in itself, but it is doubly extraordinary 
if viewed as the background to the equally unstudied, unanalysed, and 
unexplained rise of the British Monarchy during the same short half- 
century. Whatever one may think of the status of the British Monarchy 
in late Victorian and Edwardian times - and nobody will question its 
stability, dignity, and popularity — it does not compare with its present 
immeasurable prestige and grip on the national imagination. It is doubtful 
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whether at any time in the last thousand years the British Monarchy has 
occupied such an enormous place in the thoughts and emotions of British 
citizens as at the present moment. The Britain of the early ‘fifties is not 
simply loyally monarchist; it is monarchy-conscious to a degree which 
calls for some special explanation. As every editor of every popular news- 
paper or magazine knows, there is an unsatiable demand for every scrap 
of information regarding the functioning of the Monarchy and the life of 
the Royal family. In the every-day conversation of British families, 
Royalty nowadays occurs with a frequency probably shared only by their 
most intimate relations and friends. As for the great events in the annals 
of the British Monarchy, such as the death of King George VI last year 
and the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth now, they occupy the national 
interest to the almost complete exclusion of everything else. In February, 
1952, it was for days practically forgotten that the country was in the 
throes of a severe economic crisis. At the moment it hardly catches people’s 
attention that we are at the most dramatic turning-point of international 
affairs since the war. The absorption in the great monarchical ‘rites 
eclipses everything. 

It is a state of affairs which one may view with satisfaction or disquiet, 
with approval or disapproval. The one thing which one cannot rationally 
do is to deny it, ignore it, or shrug it away. And yet just this is what the 
average intellectual observer is most inclined to do. To him the enormous 
and quite unexplained rise of the British Monarchy in recent decades and 
years is something of a puzzle, a difficulty, and an embarrassment. It does 
not fit into the accepted scheme of things. It does not lend itself to any 
obvious sociological, economic, or political explanations. It seems indeed 
to run counter to every other observable trend - the disappearance of 
Monarchy abroad, the secularization of British life in other fields, the 
growing egalitarianism of British society. So the natural first reaction is 
that of every student to every awkward fact which threatens to upset his 
theories and disturb his understanding: ‘It cannot be true.’ It must be 
due to a sustained newspaper stunt; or to some clever publicity policy 
on the part of the ‘Palace’ ; or, at most, to some passing frivolous whim 
of the popular mind. But none of these defensive positions is really tenable. 
No newspaper has ever succeeded in creating, let alone sustaining, a 
general interest where it did not find it ready and waiting to be satisfied. 
As for the Court officials concerned with publicity, they have long and 
vainly been trying to calm rather than incite the popular appetite for 
news of Royalty. And as for the alleged frivolity of this appetite — which 
anyhow would detract nothing from its reality - can one really say that 
the mood of the hundreds of thousands who waited their turn in the 
February sleet of 1952 to pass by the bier of George VI was frivolous? 
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Every mass emotion has, of course, a frivolous fringe. But he would be a 
poor psychologist who failed to notice the deeply, solemnly, helplessly 
serious core of feeling in the British monarchist revival. 

It is better then to drop our defences and admit that we are witnessing 
a genuine historic phenomenon — unexpected and unexplained within 
itself, and doubly so when viewed against its international background. 
Nor is it much good to withdraw to a second line of defence and to argue 
that though the phenomenon may be genuine, it is, from a political and 
historical point of view, irrelevant and insignificant. It is true that the 
British Monarchy is neutral in internal politics and inactive in diplomacy, 
and that anyone among the millions who line the procession route and 
cheer the Queen on June 2nd may be an ardent Socialist or Conserva- 
tive, may favour cold war to the knife or accommodation with Russia, 
and may even hold outspoken views, in sharp conflict with those of his 
neighbour, about sterling convertibility and the desirability or otherwise 
of secondary preferences for the O.E.E.C. countries. It is, however, begging 
a whole host of questions to assert that matters like these make the whole 
or even the most significant part of contemporary British history. Indeed, 
it may be of the utmost importance for British history that people who 
profoundly disagree about all these important questions find themselves 
swept into the same place by the same emotions, shouting in unison: ‘God 
save the Queen’. Moreover, is it quite true that the large sober affairs 
of State are quite unaffected by the sudden and profound revival of 
monarchist ardour? A sensitive Continental resident in Britain, deeply 
involved in the European Federalist movement, recently confided to the 
writer that he witnesses the nation-wide absorption in the Coronation 
preparations with feelings of helpless gloom and frustration. To him, the 
Coronation seemed a gigantic British Festival of isolation, a thunderous 
nation-wide re-assertion of British sovereignty, separateness, and exclu- 
siveness. Whether one wholly agrees or not, there is a point here. 

There is, however, also an opposite point to consider, and we would 
not have exhausted the whole depth of the paradox with which we are 
faced unless this, too, were taken into account. This is the extraordinary 
radiation which the new British Monarchism has had in other parts 
of the Western world — especially America, France, and Germany. In 
step with the gradual change of British feeling towards the Monarchy in 
the last fifty years —- a change from feelings of decent respect for a time- 
honoured and colourful constitutional survival to a bewildered and 
increasingly enthusiastic surrender to a mysterious, unifying and vital 
force in national life — in step with this there has taken place a similarly 
imponderable change of feelings, and quickening of interest, abroad. As 
in Britain itself, the event which made the change unmistakable and 
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suddenly presented an astonished world with a new discovery about its 
own feelings was the death of King George VI; and (again as in Britain), 
the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth affirms and underlines the new state 
of things, excluding every suspicion that last year’s reactions were due to 
an exceptional burst of purely human and personal emotion. Both these 
great British Royal events have taken hold of the public consciousness of 
America, France, and Germany — and maybe some other countries — with 
a force and penetration quite inexplicable in terms of mere curiosity and 
news interest. There is little left of the slightly ironic distance, the note 
of ‘quaintness,’ which dominated foreign interest in British Royal 
ceremonies fifty or even fifteen years ago. There is, instead, an absorbed 
participation which almost, momentarily, removes the barriers of state- 
hood — as if these foreign countries were celebrating, with mourning or 
rejoicing, great events in their own ruling Houses, or as if the British 
Monarchy had become a common possession of the Western world at 
large. But all these countries are Republics, and two of them at least, 
America and France, have at ordinary times a conscious and reasoned 
pride in their Republicanism. Their illogical, but quite unquestioned, 
spontaneous succumbing to the unexplained magic of the British Crown 
is no doubt the crowning paradox in this symphony of paradoxes. 





























II. 


Where have we to look for an explanation of all this? What explains 
the unquestioned survival of the British Monarchy at a time of the twilight 
of Monarchies elsewhere? What explains the extraordinary upsurge and 
renaissance of monarchical feeling in Britain in the last thirty or forty 
years and its infectious power abroad? And what future does the whole 
nexus of developments suggest for the monarchical institution in the 
world ? 

These questions are so rarely asked that any attempt to deal with them 
involves something of a pioneering effort, and any answer can only be 
very tentative. Moreover, each succeeding question takes us somewhat 
deeper into unexplored territory. However, let us see how far we can 
advance without losing firm ground from under our feet. 

The survival of the British Monarchy during the great monarchical 
eclipse period of 1910-50 can plausibly and easily, if perhaps somewhat 
superficially, be explained by the very fact which had in the preceding 
century been regarded as the weakness of the British Monarchy: its 
constitutional limitations and its increasing separation from the business 
of Government. The British Monarchy, it might be said, escaped the 
political storm which swept away so many other Monarchies simply 
because it did not present a front to it. It reaped the reward of two 
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centuries’ careful strategic retreat, where other Monarchies paid the 
penalty for too prolonged a stand in exposed political front-line positions. 
A Continental Monarch who made himself directly responsible for policy 
became vulnerable when that policy failed or incurred unpopularity; a 
British Monarch, when presiding over a mistaken or disfavoured policy, 
was sheltered by his constitutional position. 

One might add that Britain was spared those major national disasters 
which in many foreign countries led to the overthrow of the Monarchy. 
The Romanovs, Hohenzollerns, Habsburgs, and Ottomans lost their 
thrones as the result of unfortunate wars, the Spanish Bourbons as the 
result of an unfortunate experiment with the patronage of dictatorship, 
the House of Savoy as a result of both. Britain, by contrast, lost no wars 
and toyed with no dictatorships. Whenever the British people wanted to 
reverse their political course, they could do so by throwing out a Govern- 
ment; they had no reason to remove the Monarchy, as had the people of 
Continental countries where the Monarchy used to be closely identified 
with the Government. Finally, British Monarchs had, quite apart from 
the constitutional limitations of their power, built up a habit of staying 
out of controversy and a tradition of personal discretion which Continental 
Emperors and Kings — especially some of the most brilliant among them 
— often notoriously lacked. 

There is something in all this, but perhaps a little less than might 
appear. Obviously, the constitutional position of the British Monarchs 
was safer than that of most of their Continental cousins; obviously, the 
British were, in the critical years, lucky in the persons of their Kings. But 
too much can be made of the difference in constitutional status. All the 
Continental Monarchs had ceased to be purely autocratic rulers by the 
time of their overthrow, while the complete political neutrality of the 
British Crown, and its virtual self-elimination from all active Government, 
are of very recent date. Moreover, if a Continental Monarch became 
personally openly identified with a discredited policy or a national 
disaster, or made himself otherwise unacceptable in his high office, there 
was always an obvious possibility of changing the person of the Monarch 
(as indeed the British themselves once did in the recent past); there was 
no obvious need to abolish the institution of Monarchy as such. If, within 
the space of one generation, an institution which has endured for a thousand 
years or more, is simultaneously discarded almost all over Europe and 
Asia, it seems wrong to look for the true explanation in the particular 
circumstances of each single country; to blame a lost war here, a political 
blunder there, an unsatisfactory personal character of a reigning Monarch 
in a third place. The Monarchy, as an institution, had for centuries in 
each of the countries concerned survived many lost wars, many political 
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blunders, many imperfect incumbents. If suddenly it failed to survive 
such routine misfortunes in so many countries at the same time, it is natural 
to look for a deeper, more universal, and more exceptional reason. 

We may be helped in discovering that reason if we look a little more 
closely at the rather extraordinary circumstances in which the eclipse of 
the Monarchy in Europe and Asia occurred. As already hinted at, in 
almost no case was there a real revolution, a strong and positive Repub- 
licanism challenging the Monarchical principle, and in almost no case 
was there much resistance on the part of the Monarchy or indeed a serious 
facing of the issues involved by anyone concerned. The whole action had, 
in almost all cases, a certain dreamlike inconsequential ease; it happened 
as it were in a fit of absence of mind, in the manner in which people (and 
peoples) act when their subconscious takes charge; and it happened in 
almost all cases with a ready acquiescence-—one might almost say, 
connivance — on the part of the Monarchs themselves, an attitude which 
almost suggested that, in withdrawing, they were acting under the same 
unrealized subconscious impulse as those who were demanding their 
withdrawal. It was not so much that the Monarchy was attacked and over- 
thrown as that it gave way or made room. And the thing to which it gave 
way was almost never a new strong, vital, and self-confident Republic, but 
nearly always a vacuum and an interim. The Chinese Republic of 1911, 
the Russian one of March, 1917, the Weimar Republic in Germany, the 
interim successor States of Habsburg, the Spanish Republic of 1931, were 
all embarrassed, jerry-built ad-hoc structures with a minimum of political 
expectation of life; they amounted to scarcely more than a political and 
constitutional marking of time in expectation of something unknown, 
formidable and apocalyptic. The withdrawal of the Monarchy, and the 
perfunctory establishment of these interim waiting-room States, appear 
in retrospect like a stripping of the scene for a series of desperate experi- 
ments, a subconscious anticipating and inviting of the enormous 
commotions that followed: the Kuomintang and Communist revolutions 
and civil war in China, the Bolshevik revolution, peasant war, and 
purges in Russia, Nazism in Germany, the Yugoslav and Spanish civil 
wars. As if in silent conspiracy with each other, Monarchs and peoples 
dismantled the established continuity, the mould of political existence, 
emptied the political stage, and made the nations concerned politically 
conscious of something new that was darkly felt approaching. What 
happened ‘was an instinctive and wholly negative act of preparation 
through renunciation, at best a reefing of sails before an approaching 
storm. 

Nor was this curious renunciation and shrinking action during the 
first fifty years of the twentieth century confined to the field of constitu- 
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tional politics. It was part of a far wider process which in the same fifty 
years affected almost every field of spiritual and mental collective life; it 
went parallel with the silent withdrawal from religious belief —- not (mark 
the parallel!) in favour of a new and different religion or even of a militant 
and convinced atheism or rationalism, but in favour of a non-commital 
agnosticism — and a hasty and almost panicky surrender of diplomacy in 
the conduct of international affairs, tonality in music, representationism 
and perspective in painting, rational communication in poetry, even for 
a short time in some countries, in the late ’teens and early *twenties of 
the century, grammar in prose-writing. Altogether, it seems that the 
disappearance or eclipse of Monarchy of the twentieth century was one 
of the more striking manifestations of a general withdrawal from affirmation: 
A renunciation — temporary perhaps — of those magnificently arbitrary, 
fundamental acts of faith and choice on which depends the life of com- 
munities, States, and civilizations; a weakening, in the last resort, of 
mankind’s spiritual potency. 

We are all too near to the fatal process, which has affected so large a 
part of our own lives, not to understand the temptations and the reasoning 
behind it. The strongest and most honourable among these temptations 
and reasonings is a shrinking from arbitrariness. There is something 
arbitrary in the religious dogmas in which we were brought up, as there 
is something arbitrary in the canons of tonality, perspective, poetic com- 
munication, and even grammar. But without an affirmation of these 
arbitrary axioms—or other equivalent or even more arbitrary ones — 
there is no guide to action, no music, no art, no poetry, no language, 
indeed no life. As for the Monarchy, there is something undeniably 
arbitrary in the embodiment of a political community in a living person 
and family, which is the principle and basic idea behind the institution of 
Monarchy; other principles and symbols of integration are thinkable and 
have, here and there, been successfully realized in history: Theocracy, 
the Order, the Republic. Two observations, however, are pertinent. The 
first is that, compared with these viable alternatives, the Monarchy seems 
to be infinitely more natural, robust, and easy to work. This is suggested 
by the statistics of history Monarchies are incomparably more wide- 
spread and long-lived in the annals of mankind than Republics, Priestly 
States, or States built round an Order like the Templars or the Teutonic 
Knights (or the Nazi and Communist Parties). It is also borne out by any 
cross-examination of our own political instincts: there is something natural, 
almost inevitable in the idea of Kingship, in the identification or symboliza- 
tion of a State in a living person and family; it provides a natural and 
simple focus and continuity of political loyalties, where every other form 
of State has to make artificial and complicated arrangements. This is 
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not to say that Republics cannot have both dignity and vitality or that 
their symbolism cannot, in fortunate circumstances, rival that of 
Monarchies in integrating power. But compared with Monarchies, Repub- 
lics seem to be something of an acquired taste; to make and keep them 
viable seems to demand both a stronger initial impulse and a more 
sustained effort and achievement of conscious political virtue. The self- 
healing and restorative powers of Monarchies, their capacity of surviving 
weaknesses and imperfections, are clearly stronger than that of Republics; 
they have the superiority of living organisms over even the finest pieces 
of machinery. 

The second observation is that the freedom of choice, which any given 
community can exert with regard to the form, symbol and instrument of 
its political and spiritual self-preservation, is limited by history and 
tradition. Just to tire of one’s Monarchy, with which and in which one has 
had one’s collective existence for a thousand years, does not enable one 
to create a viable Republic. The impulse which first brings a State into 
being must be a thoroughly positive one; and the thoughtless and flabby 
falling-back on some rough-and-ready secondhand Republican structure, 
which in Europe and Asia generally followed the withdrawal from 
Monarchy in the last forty years, has in no case provided anything 
like the political home, the security and stability that some of the old- 
fashioned, positive Republics, like Switzerland and perhaps America, share 
with the surviving Monarchies. It has simply opened the door to chaos, 
disintegration, imposition of inhumanly arbitrary revolutionary orders 
by brute force, and every apocalyptic visitation. The tired refusal of 
affirmation, to which the fall of the European and Asiatic monarchies 
in the years between 1910 and 1950 was due rather than to any positive 
Republican revolutionary impulse, was simply the prelude to a series 
of desperate revolutions of nihilism — a deadly failure of political vitality, 
avenged by measureless and fruitless suffering. 


III. 


Seen in this perspective, it becomes suddenly wholly natural and 
understandable that the survival of the British Monarchy during the 
danger period — due to whatever combination of good luck, good sense, 
conscious skill and discretion, and royal virtue on the part of those two 
model Kings, George V and George VI- should be followed by the 
almost feverish revival of monarchist emotion and enthusiasm which we 
witness to-day. It is simply the elation and burst of feeling which follows 
an escape from a great and deadly danger. It is possible in the homage 
and jubilation to detect the note of thanksgiving — thanksgiving for the 
preserved continuity, decency, and gentleness of British collective life, 
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for the stability and security of a preserved political home, for the pre- 
served freedom to experiment, change, and blunder in our politics 
without the risk of deadly penalties. “Things fall apart, the centre will not 
hold.’ The new British monarchical enthusiasm springs from the proud, 
humble, and astonished discovery that in this country, miraculously, the 
centre has held, and things are not falling apart. Even the frivolous side 
of the new popular monarchism, the naively intrusive interest in all the 
details of Royal family life, can be somehow understood as a touchingly 
wondering curiosity how it is that this family has managed, and is still 
managing, to hold the centre of things together for this country — not by 
any particular action but merely by being; by graciously and unself- 
consciously living a dedicated life of permanent symbolism and ritual; 
and yet not a wholly different and separate one from the ordinary life 
of an ordinary family. There is, in the last resort, nothing unhealthy in 
the popular interest in the details of this astonishing and sustained daily 
feat; indeed, one might feel that this interest, however tactless in some 
of its manifestations, amounts to something like a popular rediscovery of 
the high and rarefied idea of the sacrament — which is nothing but the 
fusion of the natural and commonplace with the supernatural and 
miraculous. 

It is also easy now to understand the change in feelings towards the 
British Monarchy abroad and the curious radiation which the British 
Crown has begun to exert in foreign countries. There is obviously more 
here than a mere infection from British popular feelings, and more than 
a mere personal admiration for the qualities of the British Royal Family. 
There is something of the feeling with which the shipwrecked look at 
the beam of a lighthouse; or with which a childless or bereaved woman 
fondles the baby of her sister. Envy, nostalgia, reviving hope, vicarious 
participation in a life-giving political mystery, and perhaps a rehearsing 
of one’s own powers of restoration — all this enters in. In more than one 
sense, the Coronation of the British Queen is to-day a world event. 
Possibly, the instinct is right which makes people, even outside these isles 
and the British Commonwealth, watch it to the exclusion of more demon- 
strably practical events in world affairs; possibly, the imponderable 
consequences which may flow from it will be even more history-making 
in the long run than those of a truce or a deadlock in Korea, an attack 
or retreat in Laos, or a meeting of Heads of Government to settle the 
cold war. 

This writer, at least, finds it hard to believe that the British Monarchy 
will long remain in the truly splendid isolation of this moment in history, 
that the eclipse of the millennial monarchical institution elsewhere is final, 
and that the future of human political communities, and of national and 
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international life, lies with the world of initials - with the U N’s, and 
NAT O’s, the OE EC’s, EC E’s, and E D C’s, even the U S A’s and 
U SS R’s of our day. He inclines to think that the weight of 5,000 years 
is bound to prevail against the trend of the last fifty. In the political and 
constitutional field as in other departments of life man seems bound to 
re-establish himself, perhaps sooner rather than later, as the universal 
measure; the present trend to think of States and communities in terms 
of ‘machinery’, and to shape institutions, national or international, in the 
image of machines, seems likely to give way again to the perennial human 
need to fashion his environments and collective emanations in his own 
image. Perhaps, who knows, our own lifetime may see an increasing 
return to the natural shape of things, where nations find their embodi- 
ment in Kings and Queens, and the human family its assurance of coher- 
ence beyond all conflicts and stresses in the family relationships of inter- 
national Royalty; where groups of nations pay homage to an Emperor or 
Empress, and local loyalties express themselves in honouring local princes. 
What else is Monarchy, in the last resort, but the political manifestation 
of humanism ? To think of it as obsolete is, implicitly, to think of humanism 
as obsolete. It may be contended that Britain never did a greater service 
to mankind than by exposing this dull and deadly heresy in the glorious 
affirmation of her Monarchy amidst the nerveless defections of the last 
forty years. Once more it may be found that, in saving herself, she has 
saved others by her example. 
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CROWN DIVISIBLE 
P. C. Gordon Walker 


Secretary of State for Commonwealth Affairs 1950/1 


The short span between the Accession of the Queen and her Coronation 
will stand out as a major landmark in the constitutional evolution of the 
Commonwealth. In those brief months the doctrine of the divisibility of 
the Crown was finally, formally and fully accepted throughout the Com- 
monwealth. The long and almost metaphysical argument about whether 
the Crown was one and undivided or manifold and divisible was brought 
to an end. First at her accession and then in a number of Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed before the coronation in all the Commonwealth countries 
that recognize her as Queen, Elizabeth II has been separately and dis- 
tinctly declared Queen of each of her several Realms. Never before has 
this been done with such precision and formality; it could hardly be done 
with greater. 

This is a constitutional revolution, The famous phrase of the Balfour 
Declaration is no longer valid. We can no longer say that the countries of 
the Commonwealth are ‘united by a common allegiance to the Crown’. 
The Commonwealth now contains one Republic and may well before 
long contain others that by definition do not admit ‘allegiance’. Further, 
even among the Commonwealth countries that owe allegiance, the 
essential epithet ‘common’ now requires a new gloss. The allegiance may 
still be called ‘common’ in the sense that each of the Queen’s Realms 
recognizes the same Queen and that she plays the same constitutional 
réle in each. But this is not ‘common allegiance’ in the sense intended in 
the Balfour Declaration. It is not common in the sense that it is every- 
where of the same substance or that it everywhere expresses itself in the 
same forms. It is rather aset of distinct but parallel allegiances. Each of the 
Queen’s Realms has asserted its particular and equal allegiance and has 
determined for itself the Royal Title that shall express this relationship on 
its own particular behalf. Rather than ‘common allegiance’ we should 
perhaps talk of ‘equal allegiance’. Even then we would not be including 
in our definition the relationship of India either to the Commonwealth or 
to the Crown. 

If we are to understand the Commonwealth we must realize the full 
extent of this constitutional readjustment; but we must realize too that in 
one aspect this revolution, like all fruitful revolutions, is but the recogni- 
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tion of changes that had already come about. The essential principle of | any de: 
the divisibility of the Crown — namely that the Queen acts in respect of | ance. I 
each of her Realms only on the advice of her Ministers in that Realm —- | disunit 
has long been accepted. The constitutional revolution consists not in the | Comm: 
recognition of this principle as such, but in accepting it in such full degree This 
that it is no longer compatible with other doctrines which were once held | Comm 
to be of equal validity. What is new is the abandonment of the attempt to | the Crc 
maintain the doctrine of the indivisibility of the Crown. races a 
It is extremely important to realize that the constitutional revolution | the Cor 
consists in the acceptance of existing doctrine: for this means that the { more fi 
change has been long preparing. The process is inherent in the very | factor. 
nature of the Commonwealth and would thus have come about even had | last stey 
there been no Commonwealth in Asia, even had India’s membership as a Republic | It has s 
not been recognized. By the time of the accession of Elizabeth II the Com- | aspect. 
monwealth would in any case have consisted of powerful nations who | maintai 
would have insisted on the full ceremonial recognition of their actual as { monwe: 
well as theoretical equality with the United Kingdom. It would have {| varying 
consisted also of races who would have insisted upon equality with those | wealth. 
of British stock in the Commonwealth. In Canada and South Africa the | for the ' 
British comprise less than half the population. Although there would, | Comme 
without India, have been as yet no Republic in the Commonwealth, there | has a di 
would have been in South Africa a powerful element which proclaimed | meanin; 
its desire to make its country a Republic within the Commonwealth. | carry so 
These are the forces that have brought about the constitutional revolu- | of the C 
tion. They would by themselves have been sufficient to insist upon so | insist uf 
great an emphasis upon autonomous equality that the development of | Declara 
the doctrine of the divisibility of the Crown would have driven the con- | Commo 
trary doctrine out of the window. The emergence of the Commonwealth | in differ 
in Asia did not cause, but only emphasized, a constitutional change that } where, s 
was already inevitable. On th 
This consideration is a partial answer to those who have been filled | of the C; 
with alarm by the recent changes and see in them steps towards the dis- | or not, t 
solution of the Commonwealth. They are part and parcel of the very | II was r 
nature of the Commonwealth; from its inception they were inevitable | title in e: 
sooner or later. This is however only a partial answer. It may be admitted } of the C 
that the changes were bound to come; that to resist them would break up | each of v 
the Commonwealth. But at the same time they may portend a gradual Mr Neh 
loosening of the bonds of a Commonwealth which would, in this case, be | Head of 
doomed by its nature to gradual but inevitable disintegration. That, in {| been so fi 
my view, is a wholly false conception of the Commonwealth. It implies in | of the C1 
effect that the Commonwealth cannot survive without some form of | so forma 
imperial federation: that its natural state is one of political unity, and that The re 
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any departure from this state is a step towards its debility and disappear- 
ance. In fact the opposite is true: attempts to achieve unification lead to 
disunity; unity can only be achieved by a co-ordination of units. The 
Commonwealth can only be strong and united as a group of distinct units. 

This is borne out by the evolution of the réle of the Crown in the 
Commonwealth. Each step towards the acceptance of the divisibility of 
the Crown has been a step towards the acceptance of the full equality of 
races and nations within the Commonwealth. And with each such step 
the Commonwealth has come closer together and the Crown has become 
more firmly entrenched and more openly acknowledged as the unifying 
factor. The recent full acceptance of the divisibility of the Crown is the 
last step in this process which has been in train from the very beginning. 
It has strengthened the Crown both in its personal and its constitutional 
aspect. As regards the personal, the abandonment of the attempt to 
maintain a single, uniform concept of the Crown throughout the Com- 
monwealth has set the Crown free to find its own level in the widely 
varying feelings, affections and respect of the peoples of the Common- 
wealth. This has in itself strengthened the unity of the Commonwealth; 
for the Crown means different things not only in different countries of the 
Commonwealth but also within one and the same country. The Crown 
has a different meaning in Australia and Ceylon: but it also has different 
meanings inside Canada and South Africa. ‘La Reine’ and “The Queen’ 
carry somewhat varyingly accented connotations in Canada; nosingle view 
of the Crown can unite monarchists and republicans in South Africa. To 
insist upon a single conception of the Crown, whether that of the Balfour 
Declaration or any other, can only drive apart the various elements in the 
Commonwealth. On the other hand, if the Crown means different things 
in different parts of the Commonwealth, it also means something every- 
where, something real. 

On the constitutional plane, only by full acceptance of the divisibility 
of the Crown can great independent nations, whether some are Republics 
or not, be fitted into the Commonwealth. It is no accident that Elizabeth 
II was not only the first sovereign to ascend the throne with a different 
title in each of her Realms, but also the first to ascend the Throne as Head 
of the Commonwealth. Alongside the varying proclamations of accession, 
each of which recognized her as Head of the Commonwealth, must be set 
Mr Nehru’s letter to the Queen ‘welcoming Your Majesty as the new 
Head of the Commonwealth’. If the divisibility of the Crown has never 
been so formally and unreservedly accepted, it is equally true that the réle 
of the Crown as the unifying factor in the Commonwealth has never been 
so formally and unreservedly acknowledged. 

The revolution in the réle of the Crown will bring considerable prac- 
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tical developments and problems in its train. One inevitable consequence 
is that the United Kingdom must in a new way share the Queen with the 
rest of the Commonwealth. What has long been the theory must now 
translate itself into practice. Perhaps the Comet will give actuality to the 
doctrine of the divisibility of the Crown. The Queen will have to spend 


considerable periods outside the United Kingdom, which is but one of 


her Realms. It will become as natural that she should reside, say, in 
Canberra or Ottawa as at Balmoral or Windsor. It would be appropriate 
for the Queen during these absences to be represented by a Governor 
General (doubtless a senior member of the Royal family) in the United 
Kingdom, as she is now represented by a Governor General in her 
absence from her other Realms. When we have elections or political 
crises, these may sometimes have to be settled under a Governor General 
in the United Kingdom, as they have been in Canada and Australia. At 
the same time, thanks to modern communications, the Queen will be able 
to keep in much closer and more intimate touch with the internal affairs 
of all her Realms. Just as the Sovereign has been the continuing factor in 
British politics with a greater knowledge of affairs than any of her 
Ministers, so the Queen will become the continuing factor in the politics 
of her other Realms. 

To discharge these new and arduous duties, the Queen would need to 
build her personai staff out of officials from every one of her Realms, and 
not only from the United Kingdom. In respect of each particular Realm, 
the Queen will of course act only on the advice of her Ministers in that 
Realm. But in respect of those of her acts that concern the whole Com- 
monwealth, or a number of her Realms (in particular decisions about her 
movements within the Commonwealth), she can no longer, as in the past, 
be advised only by United Kingdom Ministers. In such matters she will 
have to give equal weight to all the advice she may receive and act in her 
own discretion upon it: or her various sets of Ministers will have to co- 
ordinate their advice before offering it. 

Such changes as these will come about gradually. For a considerable 
period the Queen will no doubt continue to be in a special though dim- 
inishing sense, Queen of the United Kingdom. But before the end of her 
reign we can expect her to be, as none of her predecessors has been, the 
Queen of the Commonwealth. 

Another development will doubtless be the evolution of new ceremonies 
appropriate to the visit of the Queen to a Republic that recognizes her 
Headship of the Commonwealth but not her territorial sovereignty. 
Perhaps the most delicate problems will arise over the religious aspects of 
the Crown. There is usually a close connexion between the Head of State 
and the prevailing religion or religions of a country. But the Queen is 
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Head of many States, yet herself of one religion. How far can a Christian 
sovereign be the Head of Realms that have widely differing prevailing 
religions? How far can a Christian, indeed an Anglican, Coronation 
Service be appropriate to a Queen who is Head of seven States and Head 
of the Commonwealth? Clearly, logic cannot be carried very far without 
debouching into absurdity. So impossible would it be to make changes 
which would satisfy everyone that it is better to leave things in the main 
as they are. Moreover the Crown represents the important principle of 
secularism in democracy, or rather of tolerance in a Commonwealth of 
democratic states containing many religions. 

So difficult would it be to alter the Coronation Service to give full 
religious satisfaction to the Methodist or Catholic subjects of the Queen 
that it matters the less that changes cannot be made which would satisfy 
the religious views of her Hindu, Muslim and Buddhist subjects. Equally 
the Queen cannot change her religion when she travels. On the other 
hand, it would be proper for her to pay due respect to the religions of her 
Realms when she is present in them. Should she ‘wear her crown’ in each 
of her Realms in turn in the year or so after her Coronation, it would be 
fitting for the national religions to play some part in the attendant cere- 
monies. Similarly, the Queen should pay due respect at the great religious 
shrines in her various Realms. 

Outcries in Britain about visits, say, to Buddhist temples at which the 
Queen removes her shoes would display a ludicrously insular attitude 
towards the wearer of many Crowns and the Head of a Commonwealth ° 
that contains practically all the religions of the world. 

These and similar problems will have to be solved by good sense and 
without too much logic, as they are encountered. They will be but part 
of a great historical transformation of Monarchy. Already in the Common- 
wealth we have made the revolutionary adaptation of a medieval concept 
to the purposes of parliamentary democracy. In the new Elizabethan age, 
we must (if the Commonwealth is to survive and be strong) make a 
further unique adaptation of Monarchy to the purposes of a unique 
group of nations and peoples. Besides being the symbol of the sovereignty 
of the people, the Monarchy must increasingly become the symbol of the 
free allocation of sovereign states. 








MYTH AND MESSAGE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


E. L. Allen 
Head of the Department of Divinity, Kings College, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


In the year 1941 Rudolf Bultmann published his essay on the ‘demytho- 
logizing’ of the New Testament as the task of theology. The ideas con- 
tained in it should have been familiar already to those acquainted with 
his earlier work, nevertheless the effect of the essay was immediate and 
sensational, and it has continued to be since then a storm-centre of con- 
troversy on the Continent. As such, it can be compared only to Barth’s 
Romans, equally a product of world-war. It marked indeed the end of an 
epoch in which theology had been dominated by Barth; it opened new 
horizons and summoned to fresh tasks. It would be impossible here to 
survey the literature of the controversy, even if one could claim to have 
mastered it. Fortunately, however, what is of most importance has now 
been collected in the two volumes Kerygma and Mythos, and there may be 
some value in a judgment passed by a British onlooker to the debate. But 
first it will be necessary to outline the position taken up by Bultmann him- 
self, and in so doing I follow Fritz Buri, one of those few, incidentally, for 
whom he does not go far enough. 

We begin therefore with the difference between the world-picture of 
our day and that of the Bible. It is the difference we are accustomed to 
describe in other contexts as that between scientific and mythical thinking. 
The New Testament writers live in a three-storey universe, nature and 
history alike are open to sudden divine interventions, and human society 
is surrounded at every moment by invisible armies of angels and demons, 
rank upon rank. For modern man history is a sequence of purely human 
acts, nature a realm to be explored to its limits by scientific method, and 
man a responsible person with control of his own acts, not one who can be 
invaded at any time by supernatural forces or even beings. Adam and his 
sin disappear in the millenia required for human evolution, and the story 
of a divine being who descends to earth to make atonement is unaccept- 
able once men have learned how awfully personal is guilt. Myth is the 
representation of divine actions as though they were observable events 
within the world. The language of the New Testament is mythical. 

It is not possible to live in the twentieth century from Monday to Satur- 
day and then revert to the first while in church on Sunday. At least, no 
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one can do this except at the sacrifice of intellectual honesty. This means 
that the traditional presentation of the Christian faith is no longer valid 
for our time. In other words, the enterprise of Biblical theology begun by 
Barth and Brunner and taken up so enthusiastically in all the churches 
has done its work. In so far as it enabled us to grasp more clearly what 
exactly it is the New Testament writers are concerned to say, it was of 
inestimable value. Its failure lay in its refusal to go beyond this. It con- 
tented itself so often with mere repristination of Biblical ideas in Biblical 
language, leaving to others to consider what these might mean for our 
own day. Barth was concerned that the preacher should offer not his own 
opinions but the Word of God. He did not ask what point of contact this 
Word could find in its hearers, he denied that there was any such point. 
Bultmann now asks how the preacher may make himself understood when 
he draws on a book in many respects so strange. 

He finds the answer by asking what is the intention of the New 
Testament myths. They appear to be cosmological but in fact they are 
soteriological. And salvation is for man, deliverance from the predica- 
ment in which he finds himself in this world. That is to say, the myth has 
an existential and religious concern; it deals with what is relevant for me 
here and now. The New Testament writers at times offer us an existential 
interpretation of their myths. So the Last Judgment becomes for John a 
spiritual event in the present. The light of Christ shines among men; they 
sort themselves out and decide their own destiny as they come forward to 
welcome it or shrink from it because their deeds are evil. The Lord’s 
return is no longer taken literally by John, as though He were expected to 
redescend from heaven at some future date. The Lord’s return is accom- 
plished by the Spirit’s presence within the Church to guide and protect. 
Within the New Testament itself, therefore, the process of demythologiz- 
ing goes on apace; Jewish apocalyptic and Gnosticism are set aside in 
favour of a message that has direct bearing on human life in the present, 
is existential, as we say nowadays. 

All that Bultmann urges is that we should continue what Paul and John 
began. He calls for an existential interpretation of the New Testament, 
and he offers a first instalment of this. He enlists for his purpose the 
philosophy of Martin Heidegger as worked out in Sein und Zeit, of which 
only the first part has yet appeared. It is important to note just what 
Bultmann proposes. He does not go back to the attempt of the older 
liberalism to discriminate between the eternal and the temporal in the 
New Testament; its myths must be subjected to interpretation as a whole, 
not simply a selection made from them. Nor does he translate them into 
the language of timeless truths. Everything must become present, per- 
sonal, and urgent. Sin, for example, is surrender to the immediate in mis- 
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trust of the eternal, self-centredness, and servitude to the past; forgiveness 
is release from this condition into freedom in God’s future. The Resurrec- 
tion of Christ is not a miracle in the past, to be established by the evidence 
for the empty tomb; it is the transformation of the self here and now by 
dying and rising again with Him. 

By such an exegesis of the New Testament it should be possible, not 
to commend its message to the modern mind as though that were the 
final arbiter in things spiritual, but to challenge men to-day with it as the 
Word of God. For the gospel comes down the centuries as proclamation, 
the Word preached in the Church in virtue of which Christ is present to 
us to-day and is offered for our acceptance or rejection. The mythological 
form in which that gospel is presented gives such offence that men turn 
away and so are never confronted by the other and ineradicable offence 
that is in the Cross. Bultmann’s aim is not to eviscerate the Christian 
message but to lay it upon the conscience of men as was never possible so 
long as it was bound up with a world-view they could not in honesty con- 
sider. And his existential interpretation is meant to make it crystal-clear 
that the concern of the Gospel is with what has become even for philo- 
sophy in our time the primary concern — the predicament of man in this 
world and the possibility of his deliverance from it. 

This new turn in philosophy in our day indeed gives a fresh opportunity 
to the theologian and the preacher. The analysis of the human situation 
in Heidegger shows that an understanding of what we need is possible to 
the honest observer; what is lacking is a discernment of how that need can 
be met. Christ alone gives that. There is therefore no confusion here 
between the Gospel and a philosophical construction. Christianity is 
based on facts, on the life, teaching, and death of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
on the apostolic witness to His resurrection. There is an act of God in 
these to describe which we are constrained to use language that is akin to 
that of myth, yet not identical with it; perhaps the term ‘analogy’ would 
be preferable. Christianity is rooted in the paradox that in an obscure 
Jew of the first century the decisive deed of God for us men and our 
salvation was done, and that in a human institution called the Church, 
with all its weakness, that deed is present and challenging in our day. 
What this means is best described, neither in myth nor as science, but in 
the new language philosophy puts at our disposal. 

So much for Bultmann’s own position. Let it be said at once that some 
of his severest critics have admitted that his main contention is sound, and 
that theology must henceforth address itself to the problem he has raised. 
There are, of course, captious critics who object to his use of the term 
‘myth’ and suppose the whole problem settled by so defining it as to 
enable them to claim that there is nothing mythical in the New Testa- 
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ment. Others are quite unable to see that he does not attempt a repristina- 
tion of the liberalism of Harnack and his contemporaries. Some would 
say that Bultmann repeats the error of those who surrender the faith to a 
secular philosophy, quite overlooking the fact that existentialism stems 
from Kierkegaard and owes not a little to the Christian tradition. The 
most serious objection is brought by those who would allow that the 
demythologizing of the New Testament is called for, but who would halt 
the process earlier than Bultmann does. I single out for consideration 
three points that emerge from the discussion so far as it has yet gone. 

1. It is claimed that the language of myth is the only one that is ade- 
quate to the expression of religious truth, particularly in the case of 
Christianity with its central doctrine of the Word made flesh, and that 
therefore any distinction such as that which Bultmann seeks to establish 
between myth and message is out of place. To tamper with thé first is to 
imperil the second. Myth and science are not to be opposed, as though one 
only lived till displaced and overthrown by the other; rather do the two 
types of thinking continue side by side. To this day, he who would stir the 
emotions and enlist the will, has recourse to image, symbol, and story. It 
will always be so. Therefore, some would say, we need to restore the New 
Testament myths to their former power, not interpret them away. Others 
are prepared to recognize an element in those myths that is time-condi- 
tioned and no longer valid; this we should set aside, while retaining that 
in the myth which is essential and not to be stated otherwise. Thus, we 
may question the empty tomb but hold to the faith that God raised Jesus 
Christ from the dead. 

Perhaps Bultmann’s intention here can be defended only by clarifying 
and safeguarding it as he himself has not done. It is quite true that myth 
is the indispensable language for the expression of religious insights when 
these are fresh and original; it does not follow that such language is indis- 
pensable when the task is to give new force to those insights in a generation 
to which they have grown strange. The New Testament with its rich 
imagery must remain as the classical expression of Christian faith. Bult- 
mann proposes to interpret it, not to supersede it. And it must remain 
precisely as it is, with its revelation conditioned at every point by the 
forms under which men apprehended it in the first instance. But each 
generation must endeavour to grasp and to set forth that revelation in its 
own way by entering into and interpreting those forms. If therefore we 
are to distinguish between the story of the empty tomb and the Lord’s 
Resurrection, that separation must not be made by us as something valid 
for all time; it must be made afresh by each generation as it reaches in its 
own way for the intention behind the myth. 

It may be granted too that, in religion as in art, though perhaps to a 
17 
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less extent, form and content are so closely related that to change the one| 3- In 
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object that nothing can replace the New Testament myths, even by way| quite di 
of interpretation, that does not lose something of their substance in the | This co 
process. The most faithful rendering of their message into the language of | crucial 
our day — and I would readily admit that a more faithful rendering than | that the 
Bultmann’s is possible — will be inadequate. At the same time, nothing| not fit i 
more adequate is accessible to us. To repeat the New Testament language} said the 
simpliciter to-day is equally to fail to convey the New Testament message, | disciple: 
for the language in question is scarcely intelligible to us. We must accept| apprehe 
the fact that all human utterance is inadequate to the expression of God’s seems t 
truth; if we are humble and sincere, we may trust that He will use it. on whic 

2. Most critics of Bultmann are agreed in charging him with subject-| stages tl 
ivity. He reduces the events of which the Christian story tells to processes | for som« 
within the consciousness of the individual. This is how they understand | may ha’ 





such expressions as ‘change in the understanding of oneself’, and they; Resurre 
suspect him of rewriting the Resurrection story in the same way as some- No o 
thing psychological. The event in time is sacrificed and what we are given| ¢xtreme 


instead is the transformation of a person’s inner life; if the former has any | my kno 


value, it is merely that of a stimulus to make possible the latter. If there- | Bultmar 

fore he does not reduce the Gospel to a set of timeless truths about human | able by: 

life, he reverts to pietism, for which attention is concentrated on the feel- | of faith 

ings of the individual. Indeed, does not Bultmann go back to Schleier- / parable 

macher, who came dangerously near to reducing God Himself to what | Isaiah’s 

goes on in the ‘pious self-consciousness’? The main effort of German theo-| tion, thr 

logy under Barth has been to get beyond this subjectivism to the objectiv- | hold th 

ity of the Word of God. Was this all a mistake? hallucin 
There can be little doubt that Bultmann’s original essay was insuffi-| faith sav 

ciently guarded in its language at this point. In his reply to criticisms,| through 

however, he has left us in no doubt where he stands. He accepts fully the} the last 1 

givenness of what Christian faith receives, while he rightly insists that this| For faith 

givenness is not of the same order as the objectivity with which scientific | His own 

knowledge operates. I study the properties of a substance and then, as a| 

second stage, decide whether to use it for my purpose or not. But when a | 

person enters my life with a love that surpasses all my expectations, there | 

are not these two stages. I do not first objectively perceive that he loves me 

and then decide whether to accept or reject the offer. My apprehension of 

his love is in and through my attitude to it, whether that attitude be one | 

of acceptance or rejection. What is offered is wholly independent of me, 

and the transformation it effects in me is no disproof of that independence 

but rather its most convincing proof. So God is apprehended as other than 

ourselves in so far as we become new selves through our meeting with him. 
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3. In this Bultmann shows himself to have a better understanding of 
faith than his opponents have. The relation between subject and object is 
quite different for faith from what it is for knowledge of the scientific type. 
This comes out further in their treatment of the Resurrection, one of the 
crucial points in the whole discussion. Karl Barth, for example, is emphatic 
that the Resurrection was a historical event, though he grants that it does 
not fit into the categories with which the historian operates. Bultmann has 
said that all that is accessible to the historian is the witness of the first 
disciples, and that the meaning of the Resurrection for ourselves is the 
apprehension by us here. and now of the Cross as the saving event. This 
seems to many unsatisfactory, they want something objective as the basis 
on which faith may rest. In other words, they want precisely those two 
stages that are proper to scientific enquiry but strange to faith. The need 
for something more than a mere report on the part of a group of men who 
may have been self-deluded is obvious. But when we ask in what sense the 
Resurrection is historical, the critics give no clear answer. 

No one who has taken part in the discussion has appealed to the 
extremely valuable treatment of the Resurrection by Otto, at least not to 
my knowledge. Otto’s position seems to me to express what I hope is 
Bultmann’s intention. For Otto, the Resurrection was not an event verifi- 
able by any historical investigation ; that would be to lift it out of the region 
of faith altogether. It was a revelation of the Lord to His disciples com- 
parable only to such a revelation as came to Isaiah in the Temple; as in 
Isaiah’s case, it was apprehended through forms supplied by the imagina- 
tion, through visions, in other words. If now we ask on what grounds we 
hold that the visions were fraught with revelation and were not mere 
hallucinations, the answer can only be that there are no grounds for 
faith save faith itself. If we have met the Risen Christ for ourselves in and 
through the witness of the disciples, that is the only certainty we need. In 
the last resort, as Bultmann sees, he is fighting Luther’s battle over again. 
For faith is not a deduction from evidence, it is commitment to God as 
His own all-sufficient evidence. 








THE NOVEL ART 


David Paul 
This is an extract from a forthcoming study of the novel. 


‘A mirror dawdling down a lane’, said Yeats of the novel, translating into 
his own terms a quotation of Stendhal’s. As a definition it applies admir- 
ably, not to what the novel ideally is, or to what it has succeeded in being 
on certain ideal occasions, but to what it has always been in danger of 
becoming. To dawdle down a lane (which is always a dead end) reflecting 
surfaces as faithfully and as idly as possible, is what the novelist is reduced 
to doing when he can do nothing better. When every other impulse or 
purpose has died, that is the one which remains inherent in his craft, and 
which he must continue to fulfil if he continues at all; just as the painter, 
when every other meaning of his art is lost, must go on trying to paint a 
replica of whatever meets his eye. When the creative purpose is dead, a 
more or less approximate form of reproduction (which is none the better 
for being more or less) takes its place. 

Like many aphorisms, this one illustrates an extreme, points to a logical 
ending of a tendency which in fact can never be reached. It hits — and 
scores off — one’s idea of the modern novel at its worst. A perfect con- 
demnation of a type, it will not quite fit any real example. A concise dis- 
missal of everything that the modern novel tends to be, it is in its turn 
dismissed to irrelevance by the unpredictably various achievement of the 
great novels of the past. It has no more application to War and Peace than 
to Moby Dick, to Crime and Punishment than to Lucien Leuwen. It illustrates 
a basic method which can never be purely employed. It may apply to 
what a number of novelists have tried to do, and need not have done, just 
as Pascal’s dictum on the vanity of painting may apply to a trompe /’ail. 


In short, since it mistakes a method for a purpose it can only apply where | 
: 


the same fatal mistake has been made by the craftsman. 

But it does not leave us where we started. Having at least separated a 
method from a purpose, one can begin to wonder what the real purposes 
of fiction can be. Story-telling is presumably the oldest of the verbal arts. 


' 


The novel — and perhaps, after all, its English name keeps a meaning in | 


its derivation — is the newest. And yet the two are never separable, or 
rather, if the story is separable from the novel, the novel is never quite 
separable from the story. The story is the nucleus, the seed from which the 
novel emerges. But the development from one to the other, the difference 
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between the two, is easier to recognize than to define. The criterion is not 
one of length, but of treatment. The difference is a difference of purpose. 
Adolphe is unquestionably a novel, whatever else it may be besides. The 
longest of the stories in the Arabian Nights may well be longer than 
Adolphe but it remains a story. Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur is a corpus of 
legends wrought together into a unity and a work of art, but it is still a 
long way from the novel. Its occasional nearnesses, notably in the treatment 
of Guinevere, are scarcely more than accidental. Chaucer’s Troylus and 
Criseide, although in verse, was written with a purpose much nearer to 
that of the novelist. It is one of the few poems that could arguably have 
been written in prose. Prose in Chaucer’s time was still an unforged, an 
unwieldy instrument. It is remarkable that, living in his time, he should 
have attempted it as often as he did. Malory’s book is steeped in the 
meaning of its epic, legendary and mystical background. Its characters — 
though they can often be defined as characters—are rarely more than the 
agents of that meaning. Chaucer’s poem is primarily about a woman and 
three men, its story arises from their behaviour and their moral character. 
What one remembers most vividly after reading it are the precise and 
almost prosaic details, how Criseide, for instance, during a long argument 
with her uncle, picks up a gold-embroidered cushion to sit down on, or 
how, when the lovers exchange vows, Criseide took her brooch and ‘stak 
it in his sherte’. The writer is concerned scarcely at all, as little as possible 
it seems, with the epic and legendary nature of the background against 
which his characters happen to be situated. Troy has become a place 
where it rains, and people sit looking out of windows. In order to become 
a part of the continuous and co-existent world of the novel, it has very 
nearly ceased to be Troy. 

The fact that Chaucer, who had nearly all the gifts of the novelist and 
employed them with conscious cunning, preceded Malory, the last of the 
great romancers, by about a century, may help to illustrate a point which 
is only provable by wider consideration. Of all the great forms, that of 
the novel is the most capricious in its development, if development it can 
be called. It emerges, at long and irregular intervals, as an end-product, 
a by-product which cannot reproduce itself. Only within the last century 
and a half has it begun to reproduce itself; and the process of reproduction 
rapidly assumed, and goes on increasingly assuming, the proportions of 
an industry rather than an art. Before that it was only accidentally 
emergent, a fortuitous phenomenon, without any regular precedent or 
example. If one tries to think of it in terms of growth and orderly develop- 
ment, it is as well to remember that the most sophisticated and decadent 
of all novels, that of Petronius, was one of the earliest; the work of a bril- 
liant, sociable yet solitary mind exercising itself, for purposes of mockery, 
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invention and evocation, on the unmanageably corrupt and chaotic world 
in which it had, very fully, lived. 

So it seems as if the novel has had a long, haphazard past but no history 
in any coherent sense of the term. Yet it has to be considered, with epic 
and drama, as one of the three great literary forms. Of the three, it can 
be argued beyond reasonable contradiction that epic is the work of a race 
arriving at a consciousness of its racial unity; it forges a statement, in 
legendary terms, of its heroic coherence; once that coherence becomes a 
conscious and universally accepted fact, the epic can no longer exist in its 
real function and can only survive as an artificial form which can be made 
to fit, more or less badly, a content and meaning of a different kind. It can 
be argued with perhaps less reason, and more of a show of force, that the 
drama succeeds the epic in time as the expression of a newly matured 
racial and linguistic civilization; Greek, Spanish, French, English, each 
race endowed with dramatic genius has its golden age of drama. After 
that there is simply theatre; a theatre compounded of echoes, after- 
thoughts and experiments, all subserving the stage as a means of enter- 
tainment; or, where they attempt to use the stage as a means, simply 
failing, either immediately or ultimately, as theatre. It is impossible to 
allot any such period, any such plausible graph of rise, glory and decline 
to the development of the novel. The reason for this is as obvious as it is 
easy to forget. Epic and drama are public arts. In order to come into 
being, to exist as their real selves, they require public participation. There 
has never been, and reasonably there never will be, a great dramatist, any 
more than there could be a great writer of epic without an immediate and 
waiting audience for whom his work, however much of himself he puts 
into it, is specifically designed. Epic and drama are the active expression 
of the moral consciousness of a social and racial group. There must be a 
conscious continuity between author and audience. The novel is the work 
of a man in solitude writing for the solitary reader. The novelist may be 
addressing an audience he does not know and which may remain forever 
unspecified. The conditions of the creative solitude which inspires the 
novel are such that they can occur at almost any place or period; in 
prison, in Haworth Parsonage, in a palace of Imperial Rome or modern 
Venice, in the security of a nineteenth-century Russian estate. Little 
wonder that its occurrence and development should be so unpredictable 
as to require a sort of quantum theory of the mind in order to account 
for it. 

Two of the greatest works of fiction (only one of them definable as a 
novel, for it has to be remembered that the collective term comprises 
more than that) were the work of prisoners, and it is illuminating to look 
for a moment at their motives and purposes side by side in time. In a way 
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they are complementary. Malory the prisoner, surrounded by a country 
at civil war, a man with no basic creative, gift but with a tremendous 
celtic nostalgia for the magic and chivalry of the receding world of 
Arthurian legend, spent his term shoring together into a loose but lasting, 
an after all organic unity, all that he knew and could find of the various 
and conflicting elements of that legend. His Morte D’ Arthur is a summary 
of and a farewell to a world of naive and unquestioning idealism. The 
memory of that world, as an active force, was evidently to last longer in 
Spain. More than a century after Malory, Cervantes the prisoner, the 
ruined ex-soldier from one of the first of modern wars, was to construct a 
very different legend from the same sources, setting his crazed survivor 
from that world of chivalric idealism on a pilgrimage into the grotesque, 
disordered and unpredictable world of reality. Don Quixote is, among 
other things, the most tremendous parody ever written, and the element 
of parody continues to play an important part in the novel from Fielding 
to Joyce. It is also the most sustained and subtle conflict between irre- 
concilables, between immitigable idealism on the one hand, and all- 
pervading irony on the other. In this sense it is the great exemplar of the 
conflict which is to take place, in an endless variety of forms, in nearly 
every novel, a conflict in which idealism and irony remain the two 
essential and opposing moral elements. The ratio of their relationship 
can vary as much as the means employed to express them. They remain 
as incompatible as they are mutually necessary. 

But before looking down the endless avenue of fiction to which these 
two elements provide the opposite sides, I think it may be best to choose, 
however capriciously, two or three great archetypes of the novel — and to 
justify the caprice, as far as may be, by separating the examples as widely 
as possible in time and space. The Odyssey, the Book of Job, and Don 
Quixote seem to me to be very much to the purpose. Whatever it may be 
in the original, the Odyssey is scarcely an epic in the normal sense of the 
term, and in translation it is best read as a novel, of which it contains all 
the elements in the highest degree. The reasons why Ulysses is both more 
and less than an epic hero are interesting and begin at once to show up 
the essentials of character in the novel. The epic hero is ideally no more 
than a concentrated bundle of motive forces of great intensity or purpose. 
As such, Achilles may be admirable. But the moment the irony of human, 
moral criticism is brought to bear on him as a character, he emerges as 
nothing more than a bully and a baby. Again, Virgil’s epic hero, Zineas, 
as the instrument and agent of a national destiny does as well as Virgil 
could make him — though his heart was not in the matter; he was writing 
the Augustan rather than the Roman epic, for which it was in any case 
two or three hundred years too late. Judged as an individual, ineas is 
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nothing but a shifty and sanctimonious prig, with divine authority con- 
tinually at hand to provide a moral alibi, and a ubiquitous mother to get 
him out of scrapes. The fault of the Eneid is scarcely Virgil’s; it is simply 
that the hero is presented at a stage of civilization which must judge him 
as a man more readily than it can accept him for his ulterior function. 
neas is a prototype of the artificial hero, the puppet who is motivated 
from without rather than from within. 

Such objections cannot apply to Ulysses. Ulysses is a man in the first 
place, though he has sacrificed as little as possible of the heroic status in 
order to become so. Like Everyman, he is out for himself, not to found 
or guide a nation. He is, in the end, a solitary pitted against a hostile or 
riddling universe. His cunning, his curiosity and wisdom, his instinctive 
sense of balance, of the degree of risk which can be taken, the degree of 
temptation which can be yielded to, within the margin of safety; his sense 
of home and fatherland — and of a whole world to be explored on the way 
back to it — these are a sublimation of the Greek character as, ideally, it 
wished to see itself. But it is a sublimation which has survived the test of a 
thoroughly inquisitive and critical irony. 

To suggest the Book of Job as a prototype of the novel may seem to be 
stretching matters. But it is certainly not (what Shelley wanted to make 
of it) a tragic drama. It is more than a tale, more than an allegory. Job 
may be a personification of the just man, but above and beyond that he is 
an individual. We can begin to imagine his personal habits, his daily life. 
Job was such and such a man, and the book is a study of his character. 
(It has been termed a morality, but is there a novel of value to which the 
term cannot be applied? Even Prancing Nigger or Decline and Fall is a 
morality.) With the Odyssey and Don Quixote, Job offers another primal 
version of the idealist-ironist conflict, one in which the opposing forces are 
directly personified. Job is the ideal of human virtue, which remains human 
throughout. Satan is the personification of the questioning, unbelieving 
irony which will test that virtue to the utmost. In the Odyssey, the ideal 
is a compound of cunning, daring and determination which understands 
and masters all the irony of circumstance which gods and men and 
monsters choose to put in the way of its ultimately virtuous and humble 
purpose — to get home. Don Quixote is a study of the total incompati- 
bility of the two elements, and as such, both an expression of a national 
temperament and more than that. From the outset, the knight’s inalter- 
able idealism is beset by the intrusive irony of facts, and remains imper- 
meable to them. It can only yield in disintegration and death. 

Besides this conflict, what is of peculiar importance to the novel is that 
these three protagonists are all characters in the fullest sense of the term, 
both at rest, as it were, and in action. They show both the constants and 
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the variants of an individuality. The ‘characters’ of La Bruyere, or of 
Addison and the seventeenth-century writers of this form, are a static 
unity. They are portraits, they stay where they are. The epic hero was, as 
I have suggested, not so much a character as a concentration of human 
forces directed at certain action. Only the novel can completely fulfil the 
task of reconciling stasis and motion, of reconciling detectable motive 
with unpredictable act. I think the survival of epic motives in the adven- 
ture story can only enforce this truth. The hero of the adventure story is a 
character only in the most rudimentary degree; if he transgresses that 
degree it is at the expense of the adventures. To instance a modern 
example, Captain Ahab in Moby Dick is pre-eminently an epic figure. 
He has only one motive, pursuit of and destruction of the whale. As a 
driving force he is acceptable; but the less, beyond a certain point, that 
he appears on the scene the better, because as a human being he remains 
impossible. His static attributes, his love of his wife and child, his gloomy 
silences at meals, are not enough to make up a character. Even a mono- 
maniac must be a complex of habits, whims and inconsistencies. In 
Captain Ahab’s case the supply of these is inadequate to induce belief in 
him as a daily human being. The daily human being is the essential 
starting-point of the novel. It must, in order to mean anything, proceed 
from there, as the modern novel has too often failed to do. It can proceed 
as quickly as possible. But a novel which started out, say, from the 
Ancient Mariner would have to tell us a little more about him than 
Coleridge does. There would be the necessity of a local habitation and a 
name as well, perhaps, as the question of what, if anything, he had for 
breakfast. Whatever the details might be, and the choice is infinite, the 
Ancient Mariner would have to incorporate more in the way of reality 
than a skinny hand, a glittering eye and a guilty conscience. 

Perhaps a perfect instance of the contrast between the epic or dramatic 
figure and a figure on the same scale of significance in fiction can be found 
in Don Juan and Don Quixote. As an epic projection of the Spanish 
imagination, Juan is little more than a phallus, and a rapier, or both in 
one; a timeless and placeless possibility of terror and seduction by night — 
or day, for that matter. Don Quixote is forever situated in time and place, 
a complete individual, besides being a creative and critical summary of a 
temperament. Attempts have been made to incorporate Don Juan in a 
novel, but in order to become a character he ceases to be what he is, an 
absolute. His dramatic possibilities are greater and more immediate, 
because the dramatic hero is, after all, no more than a fount of speech for 
which character and situation are only the pretext. Every person in a 
drama is a form of eloquence. Shakespeare’s Richard II is a fountain of 
lyric and tragic declamation arising out of circumstances which are no 
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more than summarily indicated. They are a pretext for what is poetry in 
the first place, the expression of an individual only in the second. The 
dramatic figure has not only to condense but to transcend himself in his 
own words. He is in a continual state of being and becoming through his 
speech. Hamlet is an agonized state of hesitation to become what he wants 
and does not want to be. We cannot tell where, as a character, he started 
from, except that we do not quite believe in that pompous, youthful letter 
to Ophelia. In his case the particular becomes general so instantaneously 
that we can scarcely trace the particular at all. The process tends to dis- 
appear in the eloquence. Eloquence may be the last and least attribute of 
a predominant character in fiction, for whatever he expresses that is more 
than himself, he must be himself in the first place. The novel cannot make 
the particular general with the instantaneous speed which is the essence 
of drama. In a way, it has to labour over particulars from the beginning 
to the end. 

To consider fiction and drama side by side, even for a moment, is to be 
reminded that the great function of the novel is to carry dramatic prin- 
ciples into regions of the imagination which the stage can never reach or 
render. In doing so it makes us realize how narrow and apparently ex- 
haustible the strictly theatrical limits are. The most dramatic, and even 
melodramatic of novels is surely Les Liaisons Dangereuses. Its tensions, its 
oppositions of motive, its crescendo and climax are as scientifically devised 
as those of any play ever written. No other novel gives to quite the same 
degree the complete sensation of watching a drama being played out 
before the eyes. Yet it is a novel imletters, the least dramatic of forms, and 
it is so disposed and placed that a successful dramatization of its content 
and meaning is inconceivable. But it might well be claimed as a higher 
instance of dramatic and imaginative creation than any play of its time 
or since. As such it is only one instance, if a supreme one, of how dramatic 
principles have carried over into the novel to be applied to a whole range 
of experience which is otherwise intractable, or can only be treated in- 
adequately. In a sense the dramatic imagination has not only spilled over 
from, but drained away from the stage into the novel. The great tragic 
novelists, whether one chooses to name Hardy or Melville, Tolstoy or 
Dostoievsky, have no equivalent in the drama since Tourneur or Webster. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING AND THE IMPERIAL 
IMAGINATION 


Michael Edwardes 


Mary, Mother av Mercy, fwat the devil 
possist us to take an’ kape this melancho- 
lious counthry? Answer me that, Sorr. 
Private Mulvaney in With the Main Guard from 
Soldiers Three. 


Now that the British Empire in India is ‘one with Nineveh and Tyre’, the 
time is ripe for the setting of Kipling firmly into the social realities of his 
time. He is, as George Orwell has pointed out, the only literary interpreter 
of the British in India during the period that saw the first coalescence of 
the forces of imperial decline. As such he is source material of a primary 
nature. 

The history of the Indian Empire has been read almost exclusively from 
the last writing on a palimpsest and this superficiality has allowed imperial 
apologists to deal with complex and irreconcilable factors in terms of one 
pure colour — red. A rewriting of history from the motives and manners 
revealed by the lower layers of the palimpsest is, naturally, beyond the 
scope of these notes but, as the title suggests, an attempt wil) be made to 
analyse the idea of Empire that has come to be associated with the name of 
Rudyard Kipling, and the reality (if any) behind it. 

A serious interpretation of the mind of Kipling has never been satis- 
factorily attempted. The myth has become greater than the man, the 
associations of his name more didactic than his work. Always good for a 
sneer in so-called ‘progressive’ circles, little attention has been paid to 
what he actually wrote, for it is always easier to label a writer than it is to 
understand him. Kipling was not a fascist. His tyranny was not without 
soul. He was not a jingo, an unthinking sabre-rattler and irresponsible 
tub-thumper. He was morally insensitive, an old-fashioned imperialist. 
So old-fashioned, in fact, as to be out-of-date in his own time. And there, 
possibly, lies his real sin. He produced a romantic conception of Empire, 
at just the period when no one, not even the classes he so admired, was 
willing to fight any longer for such an idea. 

The belief that Kipling sold-out cynically to reactionary statesmen, is 
not true. For here was a man who, unlike the paid hacks and pamphlet- 
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eers of the eighteenth century, really believed in what he was saying. 
Such a man is more of an embarrassment than an asset, particularly if he 
is as compelling a writer as Kipling. 

What is the essential quality of Kipling’s work? It is, undoubtedly, 
vulgarity. But not simply of style, for his work is carefully written and 
uncolloquial. It is the vulgarity of the ‘know-all’ that characterizes his 
writing. This ‘knowingness’, the pretence of the completely integrated 
personality, is the key to his political ideas and it is only from the recogni- 
tion of this, that it is possible to understand them. 

When Kipling was twenty-eight there appeared in a London news- 
paper the following lines: 


He knows the slang of Silver St, the horrors of Lahore 

And how the man-seal breasts the waves that buffet Labrador. 

He knows the fine gradation ’twixt the General and the sub, 

And the terms employed by Atkins when they fling him from a pub; 
He knows an Elka pony’s points, the lepers drear abode, 

The seamy side of Simla, the flaring Mile End Road; 

He knows the Devil’s tone to souls too pitiful to damn; 

He knows the taste of every regimental mess in ‘cham’; 

He knows enough to annotate the Bible verse by verse; 

And how to draw the shekels from the British public’s purse. 


The truth of the last line, at least, is borne out by the publishers in the 
latest edition (1949) of Kim. Four million copies of his books have been 
sold. Unlike ‘left-progressives’ we cannot dismiss Kipling as an empty 
myth, if only for his circulation statistics.* 

Kipling’s concept of Empire is immature. Except in the child-mind 
there is no such thing as the absolute Hero, the man that is all things to all 
men. He was unable to realize that his soldier-administrators carrying the 
‘white man’s burden’ and dominated by a sense of god-given mission, 
were merely puppets, dupes even, of merchant aggressiveness. Quiet men 
in the city of London, unromantic and hard-headed, those are the people 
that called the tune, but Kipling’s world-view did not acknowledge the 
economic compulsions of imperialism. He saw the Empire as an outlet for 
action, where English blood was to be spilt unselfishly as part of an 
heroic pattern, which was, for some reason, inescapable. The call of duty 
is paramount in Kipling’s world and without it he had no political faith. 
Though he could see, plainer than more rational thinkers, that British 
Rule in India had reached its apogee, he fought to instil into the young 
men of his time an imperial mystique that could not be sustained in the 
days of the railway, the electric telegraph and the ‘yellow press’. 

* It is unprofitable but interesting to consider how much envy might play in this 
attitude. 
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Kipling was no democrat. A believer in personal rule, he had a vicious 
hatred of legislators, the type of person castigated as Pagett, M P. 

And I laughed as I drove from the station but the mirth died out on my 

li 
As Tt thought of the fools like Pagett who write of their ‘Eastern trips’. 
And the sneers of the travelled idiots who duly misgovern the land, 
And I prayed to the Lord to deliver another one into my hand.* 

And it is no incidental matter that his few years in India should co- 
incide with the vice-royalty of the Marquis of Dufferin — with Dalhousie 
and Curzon the greatest of the Governors-General — if we consider such a 
position, which it obviously was, as one for the autocrat. Dufferin held 
the same views of divine mission and moral superiority which form part 
of the Kipling ethos. And he, too, was apparently unaware of the exploi- 
tive ¢ nature of British Rule in India. 

At a speech given on the Maidan, Calcutta, in celebration of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee, February 16th, 1887, Dufferin made clear his concep- 
tion of Britain’s imperial mission. 

Through the mysterious decrees of Providence, the British nation and its rulers 
have been called upon to undertake the supreme government of this mighty 
empire. 
And again on receiving the Freedom of the City of London at the Mansion 
House on May 28th, 1889: 
I believe that the moral ascendancy exercised by Englishmen in the East is 
becoming more and more powerful. 
It is, to say the least, odd that British historians class Dufferin’s period of 
office as one of unusual liberalism. 

What of Anglo-Indian (as it was then called) society in, the last decades 
of the nineteenth century ? Was it, as Francis Adams has it, ‘duty and red- 
tape tempered by picnics and adultery’, or was it a responsible collection 
of supermen who ruled with sympathy and mailed fist, sometimes dying 
of cholera but still carrying on the heroic mission ordained by divine 
providence ? 

* Or as Sir Henry Cunningham more pompously put it: “The dangers of Parlia- 
mentary government of dependencies are great, and, in the hot air of a party 
fight, or the pressure of a party emergency, the interest of England in India and 
the claims of those who represent them are apt to become obscured. Such an 
episode (the “‘Mutiny”’) is a warning how easily the forms of popular Government 
may lend themselves to rash judgment, violent tone, unjust and ill-considered 
action, and how seriously the aberrations of a popular assembly may embarrass the fulfilment 
of an imperial task.’ (My italics.) Earl Canning: Rulers of India Series, Oxford, 1891. 
+ This word has been so overworked that it seems to have lost any precise meaning 
it may have had. It is used here in the definition given by the Oxford English 


Dictionary. 
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The world of Anglo-India that Kipling chronicles in Plain Tales from 
the Hills and other stories, is one of fantastic superficiality. It indulges, and 
this is true of later times and other places, in refinements of precedence 
and protocol that would have earned the admiration of Saint-Simon at 
his stuffiest. A world turned in upon itself to a degree bordering on the 
abnormal, worshipping totems and cherishing taboos of almost incredible 
puerility.* 

Kipling was aware of this. His principal characters in these stories are 
‘Civilians’ — something to be laughed at. There are, for him, no genuine 
heroes out of uniform, and even then, few above the rank of lieutenant. 
It is the soldier-administrator, the man who holds all the portfolios and 
throws in District Magistrate as well, we must admire. His ideal was 
someone like General John Jacob who, when only a Major serving on the 
Upper Sind Frontier in 1848, was not only commander of all troops and, 
as such, responsible only to the Commander-in-Chief, but also the sole 
political agent, superintendent of police, chief magistrate, engineer and 
revenue officer.f 

A military man holding all executive offices, both governmental and 
judicial, acting with a decisive ruthlessness, tempered with a father’s love 
for erring children, that is an imperial hero. Such a hero could not survive 
the bloody shambles of the so-called Mutiny of 1857, and where it lingered 
on in out-of-the-way districts, its final coup-de-grace was the opening of 
the Red Sea Telegraph in 1870. Not only had authority, i.e. unrestricted 


* ““On the other side of India” I hear that the feeling on points of etiquette is 
even more strict (than Bombay). The ladies carry their burra-bibi-ship into the 
steamers when they go to England. My informant travelled home with several 
from Calcutta, and they did not forget on board a ship, the relative rank they had 
held on shore. My friend endeavoured, in vain, to persuade them that, whatever 
their social importance might be in “‘the city of palaces’, they would be but 
“small folk” in London.’ Viscountess Falkland: Chow-chow, London, 1857. Lady 
Falkland was the wife of a Governor of Bombay (1848-53) and her journals are, 
considering her background and position, reasonably discerning. The last sentence 
in the passage quoted here is, of course, the clue to the whole fantasy of precedence. 
+ However, in practice, he was incompetent in every one of these posts, including 
later that of Commander-in-Chief. The Views and Opinions of General Fohn Facob 
published in Bombay in 1858 only demonstrates the astigmatism of his views and 
the puerility of his opinions. As Richard Burton says (in Sind Revisited, London, 
1877) : ‘Accustomed to base the strongest views, the headstrongest opinions, upon 
a limited experience of facts, he was an imposing figure as long as he remained 
in obscurity.’ In the second volume of the same book, Burton recounts tales of his 
obstinacy and the old testament play-acting which ended with his own death: 
‘At last his obstinacy killed him. When advised by his surgeon not to ride his 
final ride home, he asked, with a sneer, if the young man knew his constitution 
better than he did himself and he died examining a new rifle.’ 
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authority, been taken over by the Central Government * but had also 
gone, even from there, via the telegraph cable, to its final resting-place at 
the office of the Secretary of State for India. And there it was at the mercy 
of any number of Pagetts, M P. 

Kipling knew this, and knew at the same time, that the introduction of 
the pretence of Democracy, which had come with the interference of the 
Home Government in India Affairs, would only create a demand for the 
realities of democratic practice. He knew that the Legislative Councils 
Act of 1861 was a piece of eyewash to soothe the Pagetts and meant little 
in change of heart. He could not understand why, if the Act of 1870, after 
all the fine words and democratic phrases, not only confirmed but even 
expanded the autocratic rights of the Governor-General to over-rule his 
Council which had been embodied in the Acts of 1786 and 1793, there was 
any point in passing the Act at all. He saw the danger before most men, 
and wanted to return to the old days of personal rule and independent 
action. 

Nothing is so dead as the imperfectly remembered past. Those turgid 
lines of Omar Khayyam about the moving finger of history, are common- 
place but true. And yet we all profess nostalgia for ‘the good old days’ at 
one time or another. It was Kipling’s mistake to attempt to project the 
past, a carefully selective past, into the political future. 

In one of Kipling’s works there appears in full colour, his ideal of the 
‘completely integrated personality’. This is in the novel Kim.t Kim him- 
self is cast in an heroic mould. Nothing is outside the range of his peculiar 
knowledge. He is all things to all men. He is able, without diminishing his 
individuality, to move into and identify himself with the shrewd, sensual 
Mahbub Ali, with the monolithic State, maintained by intrigue, in the 
person of Colonel Creighton, and with contemplation, peace, the inward 
life, of the Lama. But he is never allowed to forget that he is a ‘Sahib’. 
That the mission of the white man is (in theory) above personal ambition 
and desires. He is part of the Great Game, the Great Imperial Game 
whether he likes it or not. Of course, he likes it. How else could he be with 
all the pressure of historical determinism behind him? Part of the in- 
escapable configuration of the imperial mission. Rubbish? Undoubtedly, 
but nevertheless he is the archetype of the ‘hero’ that had once, on a 
* This statement is perhaps, by itself, misleading. The Governors of Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies still retained their right to communicate directly with the 
Secretary of State in London until well into the present century. Even such an 
autocrat as Curzon was unable to do anything about it. But in general the 
Supreme Government in Calcutta was — supreme, 

+ I have been reminded of this by Lionel Trilling’s superficial but occasionally 
perceptive essay on Kipling which has been reprinted (1950) in The Liberal 
Imagination. 
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smaller scale, really existed. Kim and Strickland of the Police were the 
models for youth that Kipling constructed. But then, who wants to 
imitate a man ten feet tall? No one, apparently, at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The ‘Anglo-Indians’ of Kipling’s day and later, pretended to be giants, 
but were not even capable of deceiving themselves. To be convinced of 
one’s own stature is the first requisite of a successful colonial administrator. 
Without a sense of indestructible superiority, it becomes merely a question 
of hanging-on and keeping one’s bags packed. The story ends as Edward 
Thompson makes a character in one of his novels say: 

We neither govern nor misgovern. We’re just hanging on, hoping that the 

Last Trump will sound “Time’ and save us from the bother of making a 

decision. 

George Orwell in an incisive essay on Kipling published in Horizon in 
1942 * gives primary importance to the ‘Law’ in the baggage of imperial 
heroes. Places are captured, the map is coloured red with the blood of 
obscurely altruistic soldiers and then — the ‘Law’ takes over. The ‘Law’, it 
seems, meant railways and telegraphs and’ the advantage of being ruled 
by a white man. Kipling was fascinated by the mechanics of the late 
nineteenth century, the benefits of progress brought by the machine. 
The ‘Law’, as he saw it, had little to do with legal impedimenta, perman- 
ent settlements and complicated land acts, for with his surprising dicho- 
tomy he was able to realize the errors of English judicial functions as 
applied in India. The story of Tods’ Amendment shows how a Kipling hero 
(significantly a child in touch with the people) was able to demonstrate 
the fallacy, in terms of human beings, in the logic of the Law Member. 
Macaulay was not one of the Kipling pantheon. 

Orwell in the same essay attempts an interpretation, in variance to the 
accepted one, of certain lines in Kipling’s famous hymn ‘Recessional’, 
which has always been assumed to refer to the ‘natives’ in India. 

If drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not thee in awe - 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 

Or lesser breeds without the law — 

Lord God of hosts be with us yet 

Lest we forget — lest we forget. 

Orwell decides that ‘lesser breeds’ refers to the Germans, men not 
powerless but lawless, and that the hymn itself far from being a pean of 
patriotism is a reminder of what might happen if England should forget 
her ‘responsibilities’ and become, like Germany, civilized but without 
Law. 


* And in his Critical Essays, 1945. 
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The explanation is ingenious but unacceptable, and in fact is destroyed 
by Orwell himself in his next paragraph. Going on to assess Kipling’s 
style, he maintains, rightly, that Kipling’s language is Biblical (i.e. 
Jacobean). Precisely, and from that assumption it is simple to deduce a 
rather different use of the word ‘without’, that of being outside of, in this 
case, the Law. 

The validity of this interpretation is supported by the hymn itself which 
is a projection of Kipling’s imperial mythos — god-given mission, the in- 
escapable determinism of the ‘white man’s burden’. Kipling, as has been 
said before, was not an irresponsible imperialist, he knew that one day there 
would be an accounting and was only mistaken in thinking that the 
auditor would be God instead of the Indian people. 

Kipling’s interpretation of the white man’s role in the world was com- 
pletely consistent. He believed that the only way to keep India was by a 
denial of democracy. It required personal rule, personal sacrifice, limita- 
tion of popular education, what might be called a ruthless paternalism, 
of being cruel to be kind. He maintained this in a period when such instru- 
ments of imperial rule were slowly being discarded. His hero had never 
existed in one flesh, it was a selective amalgam of what, to Kipling, were 
the good points of many men. His conception was a nostalgia for the dead 
days of the Company when to all intents and purposes a man in India did 
what he thought fit and then presented the Home authorities with a fait 
accompli. But the middle classes were no longer ready to sacrifice them- 
selves on the altar of duty. The glamour of a distant land, of loot and 
luxury had faded with the steam ship. The shakers of Pagoda-trees, as 
dead as the Mughals. The world, becoming smaller, tarnished. 

Kipling’s enthusiasm for ‘sacrifice’ brought a bad taste into the mouth, 
for with that incredible honesty of his, he insisted on saying that ail the 
sacrifice was not strictly necessary. That a lot of it was due to incompetent 
organization and generalship. His poem Arithmetic on the Frontier might be 
taken at first sight to be an account of selfless immolation, of painting the 
map with blood. It is, in reality, a bitter attack on the stupidity and care- 
lessness of those small border campaigns that were a commonplace of the 
Frontier. 

A scrimmage in a Border Station — 

A canter down some dark defile — 

Two thousand pounds of education 

Drops to a ten rupee jezail — 

The Crammer’s boast, the Squadron’s pride, 
Shot like a rabbit in a ride. 


Not altogether an appealing piece of propaganda for the imperial 
mission. As a recruiting sergeant, Kipling failed by being too honest. No 
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man was wanted on false pretences. The Empire would only survive when 
men sacrificed themselves and were fully aware of what they were doing. India 
was no place, he said, for time servers and democrats. He was wrong, for 
it was to be left to just those to wind up the adventure. The men of action 
had been and gone and the inheritors were indifferent to the estate.* 
Kipling was acutely conscious of this and showed the English the only 
way of saving the Empire from destruction. But even Lazarus died finally, 
for all his new lease of life. Kipling’s solution would merely have delayed 
the interment. 

They unwound and flung from them with rage, as a rag that defiled them, 

The imperial gains of the age which their forefathers piled them. 

They ran panting in haste to lay waste and embitter for ever 

The well-springs of Wisdom and Strength which are Faith and Endeavour. 

They nosed out and digged up and dragged forth and exposed to derision 

All doctrine of purpose and worth and restraint and prevision. 
Is it merely a coincidence that these lines were written in 1909, at the time 
of the so called Morley-Minto Reforms? 

It should now be possible to make some sort of a rationale of Kipling’s 
romantic conception of Empire. 

Were the Indians unfit to rule themselves? To Kipling the question is 
irrelevant and can be answered only by a statement. It was the mission of 
the white man to rule and that was that. Progress, the Law, ‘civilizing’ 
power, were the ‘boons’ they brought and were exclusive to the race. The 
significance of this is important for it was the only reason for the English 
being in India. To Kipling there was no question of exploitation, or 
making everyone a Christian. It was simply a necessity imposed upon 
England by some organic determinism. All the other reasons put forward 
by his contemporaries to show the general inability of Indians to manage 
their own affairs, he laughed at. 

Lalun is a member of the most ancient profession in the world. Lilith was 

her great grand-mamma and that was before the days of Eve, as everyone 

knows. In the West, people say rude things about Lalun’s profession, and 
write lectures about it and distribute the lectures to young persons in order 
that morality may be preserved. In the East where the profession is here- 
ditary, descending from mother to daughter, nobody writes lectures or takes 
any notice; and that is a distinct proof of the inability of the East to manage 

its own affairs. 

In the same story, On the City Walls, which appeared in 1895, Kipling 
assembles his case against the new tendencies in Indian Government. 


* This is as good an example as can be found of Arnold Toynbee’s conception of 
the degeneration of a creative minority into a dominant one. As Jawarhalal Nehru 
has put it (in Glimpses of World History) : “The British who had come as representa- 
tives of a dynamic society, were now the chief upholders of a static unchanging 
condition.” 
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He attacks the idea that the Indian can stand alone as pretty but point- 
less. He sees the Englishman effacing himself only to give credit to the 
Indian but taking the blame should anything go wrong. 

He makes Khem Singh — the old ‘Mutiny’ general, brought back from 
exile in Burma — speak against the clemency policies of Canning. 


Sahib, speaking now of a matter which lay between Sabraon and the 
affair at the Kukas, it was ever a wonder to us that you stayed your hand 
at all, and that having stayed it, you did not make the land a prison. 


The sublime indifference of this statement to historical reality is 
characteristic of Kipling’s emotional and uncritical anger against those he 
thought to be enemies of the Empire. 

With Khem Singh’s next words he puts his point precisely. 


Now I hear from without that you do great honour to all men of our 
country and by your own hands are destroying the Terror of your Name 
which is your rock and defence. This is a foolish thing. Will oil and water 
mix? 


Very well then, oil and water do not mix, what is the alternative? The 
one-man band? The dictator? In a polite and gentlemanly way, yes. Is 
there a model to emulate, something alive, to give point to Sergeant 
Kipling’s recruiting speeches? There is. 


His powerful intellect saw a new India, fashioned to the last model of modern 
improvement. He carved it and its institutions unflinchingly to the desired 
pattern. He pulled down, he built up. He changed the squares of obsolete 
tradition for the rounds of civilized enlightenment. Nothing was proof 
against the indefatigable energy of this determined reformer. To trample 
down hostility with the red heel of war — to crush factious opposition — to 
carry beneficent civilization to scenes of anarchy, oppression and suffer- 
ing — to proclaim order, and order’s long train of blessings to communities 
shattered by war, devastated by rapine or convulsed by internecine strife 
— to give full swing to trade, locomotion and education, and set human 

intelligence free for triumphs redounding in advantages to humanity, dis- 

cover new resources — to lop away with a firm unsparing hand such parts of 
the body politic as were incompatible with a regime of improvement or 
refused to lend themselves to its advance.* 


This superman, if we are to believe our interpretation of Kipling, is 
without doubt, the Imperial Hero. And not then solely a product of a 
literary imagination, but an historical personage. It is a description of the 
character of Dalhousie. 

Kaye and Malleson ¢ place the blame for the ‘Mutiny’ of 1857 on 
Dalhousie’s shoulders. They give five major motives for the outbreak, and 


* History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. V., p. 282. 
t Sir H. S. Cunningham, of. cit. 
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though assigning them to ‘native opinion’ do not satisfactorily deny their 
validity.* ; 

(1) The gross wrongs inflicted on the Nana Sahib.t 

(2) Injustices to Kunwar Singh. 

(3) Injustices to the Rani of Jhansi. 

(4) The Seizure of Oudh. 

(5) Fraudulent embezzlement of the sum lodged with Government of India 

by the Rao of Kirwi. 


All but one of these were directly a consequence of Dalhousie’s arbitrary 
policies.f 

There seems little necessity for further comment on the results of 
personal rule for it is only on these results that judgments are formed. But 
as an offset to the nauseating eulogy of this fantastic and irresponsible 
demagogue, it is good to quote from one of the few contemporaries of 
Dalhousie who saw the dangers of his policies.§ 


The charge against Lord Dalhousie is, that he perverted our position al- 
gether: that he destroyed our fair fame (!), annulled treaties at will, and 
placed the de facto paramount power, of which he was for eight years the 
executive head, in untenable and unintelligible relation towards the de- 
pendent sovereignties of the Empire. His policy, neither honestly protective, 
nor honestly hostile, was one destroying the confidence of our friends, justi- 
fying the distrust of our worst enemies, converting loyal submission into 
mere imbecility and what were once calumnies and what might have been 
called conspiracy, into legitimate reproaches and reasonable precautions. 
Lord Hastings and Lord Wellesley crushed or coerced our foes; Lord Dal- 
housie ruined our friends. He was, and always would have been the best 
and noblest of servants; he was the very worst and basest of rulers! || 


* This is understandable when it is remembered that Malleson who was respon- 
sible for the last three volumes of this work was the author of the anonymous 
Mutiny of the Bengal Army, published in 1857 and known as the ‘red pamphlet’, 
which categorically blamed Dalhousie’s policy for the outbreak. 

+ Though in the matter of the Nana Sahib and the continuance of the pension 
of Baji Rao, it was not so much the wrongs inflicted, for there is, perhaps, a case 
for the cancellation of the pension, but the cavalier manner in which he was 
treated by Government. 

t Malleson does not mention (in this place) the rascally affair of the crown 
jewels and family heirlooms of the Raja of Nagpur. As a contribution to the 
causes of the ‘Mutiny’ the sale of these effects in the public bazaar must take an 
important place. It is impossible (if any one should want to) to acquit Dalhousie 
from responsibility, if only by default. 

§ Major Evans Bell of the Madras Staff Corps. It is advisable to note that Bell 
was a believer in an Imperial Federation of native principalities and against a 
United India under British administration. 

|| Numerous attempts have been made to whitewash Dalhousie, the latest, and 
possibly most cursory, appearing in Sir George Dunbar’s India and the Passing of 
Empire, London, 1951. Whatever the ultimate responsibility for the annexation of 
Oudh, he was the man who put it into effect and must, therefore, bear the onus. 
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Somewhat woolly in sentiment but a proven indictment. The sting, 
however, is in the last sentence. The archetype of the Hero would have 
made the best of servants! It is the final, annihilating blow. 

Kipling based his ideas on the lives of a few men and was mistaken in 
concluding that they represented a system of government. These men, 
predominantly soldiers, were successful in a restricted field, for military 
governments are always ‘successful’ because they never last long enough 
for the damage to show. But on the larger, continental canvas, the behavi- 
our is that of Dalhousie and the results can only be measured in terms of 
stupidity and suffering. 

Empires are retained by vastly different methods than those used to 
acquire them. The East India Company maintained its ramshackle 
administration, not by superior military power or by having God in its 
knapsack. It was sustained by a deliberate system of territorial fragmenta- 
tion sustained by subsidy and intrigue, and by the encouragement of 
rivalry between independent rulers. The classic process of divide et imperare. 
Such a policy was first abandoned by Dalhousie, by the withdrawal of 
subsidies, the cynical use of the ‘doctrine of lapse’, and direct annexation. 
It was the strong man who destroyed the balance and failed to create a 
new one. After the ‘Mutiny’ Kipling (some thirty years after) saw the 
expansion of communications as another part of the ‘white man’s burden’. 
Railways and telegraphs would consolidate British hegemony in India. 
Troops and food could be moved hundreds of miles in a few hours to 
places where rebellion or the famine that might lead to rebellion had 
broken out. But a tiny minority can only continue to rule a vast majority 
by encouraging disunity. Facility of communication is the first essential of 
successful opposition. And the railways, which were to be an instrument of 
control and continuance by creating a physical unity, prepared the way 
for political opposition. It was this unity that became the seed-bed of the 
Freedom Movement. 

When this became apparent, it was necessary to encourage the growth 
of other fissiparous tendencies. 

It is one of the major tragedies of our century that the agents chosen 
were those of communal and ethnic hatred, and that at freedom’s door the 
very unity that had first made freedom possible should have been destroyed 
by the heresy of partition. Territorial fragmentation has returned. 

Whatever administration flourished in India, it carried within the 
antagonisms that would inevitably have destroyed it. It would perhaps 
have been better if Kipling’s ideas had been put into practice in India, for 
with another Dalhousie or two, freedom might have been quicker, 
though bloodier, than it was. But it is not only idle but unprofitable to 
speculate in historical romance, as Kipling amply demonstrates. 
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Kipling cannot be dismissed as a creator of fairy tales, for he had the 
child’s immense awareness of actual events, with the occasional insight of 
an uncritical prophet. He had no historical judgment. Like a child, too, 
he only accepted the things that were acceptable with pleasure. A simple 
lie had more merits than a complex truth. But without him it would be 
difficult for us to realize just what the Empire in India was like seventy 
years ago, and impossible for us to approach the contours of the imperial 
imagination. 

My name is R. Kipling, since I was a stripling 

My trade has been stippling in Indian ink; 

From Hong Kong to Peshawur, from Leeds to Etawah 
I’ve travelled for copy — and found it, I think. 


Yes, he found his copy and though he failed to light a system of prac- 
tical politics with it, he turned the results into a journalism of such genius 
that it approaches, if it does not occasionally pass over, the threshold of 
literature. 
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‘ESSENTIAL GAUDINESS’: THE POEMS OF 
WALLACE STEVENS 


Donald Davie 


For nearly thirty years the Americans have been claiming, in Wallace 
Stevens, one of the great poets of our age. It seems inexcusable that the 
English reader has had to wait so iong before he could judge this poet for 
himself. It is especially exasperating when one discovers that Stevens 
deserves nearly everything that his admirers have claimed for him. He is 
indeed a poet to be mentioned in the same breath as Eliot and Yeats and 
Pound. That is his place, and that is the company he must keep. We are 
called upon now not to assign a status but to define an excellence. And 
now, at last, generous selections from his work come at the same time from 
two different publishers.* What a pity one or other of them did not 
appear fifteen years ago. 

The third poem in the Fortune Press selection, one of the most impor- 
tant works of Stevens’s early period, is entitled Le Monocle de Mon Oncle. 
(The title is a silly one, like many of Stevens’s titles.) The second stanza 
runs as follows: 


A red bird flies across the golden floor. 

It is a red bird that seeks out his choir 
Among the choirs of wind and wet and wing. 
A torrent will fall from him when he finds. 
Shall I uncrumple this much-crumpled thing? 
I am a man of fortune greeting heirs; 

For it has come that thus I greet the spring. 
These choirs of welcome choir for me farewell. 
No spring can follow past meridian. 

Yet you persist with anecdotal bliss 

To make believe a starry connaissance. 


I think it was Yvor Winters who first drew attention to the felicities here. 
‘Much-crumpled,’ for instance, gives us (1) a sensuous impression of the 
wet woods, (2) the difficulty of distinguishing the bird-song from its 
accompaniments of sounding rain and wind, (3) the staleness for the poet 


* Wallace Stevens. Selected Poems. Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d. Wallace Stevens. 
Selected Poems. Chosen with a Foreword by Dennis Williamson. The Fortune 
Press, 12s. 6d. 
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of the hackneyed theme that the bird represents ~ ‘Spring,’ the topic 
handled so many times by so many poets before. 
But now consider a stanza, later in the same poem: 














If sex were all, then every trembling hand 
Could make us squeak, like dolls, the wished-for words. 
But note the unconscionable treachery of fate, 

That makes us weep, laugh, grunt and groan, and shout 
Doleful heroics, pinching gestures forth 

From madness or delight, without regard 

To that first, foremost law. Anguishing hour! 

Last night, we sat beside a pool of pink, 

Clippered with lilies scudding the bright chromes, 

Keen to the point of starlight, while a frog 

Boomed from his very belly odious chords. 



















This is thoroughly late-Victorian, poor Browning or poor Meredith. 
Activity masquerades as agility; violence as energy; it is hectic and mono- 
tonous. Refusal to use abstractions brings about locutions neither akiwang 
nor concrete, but fussy blunt gestures — ‘pinching gestures forth . 

‘to that first, foremost law’. And the point is that this stanza differs frost 
the stanza about the red bird, only in degree. The stuff is the same, and in 
the later stanza it has worn threadbare, that’s all. 

In fact, Le Monocle de Mon Oncle, for all its precious title and a few jazzy 
superficialities (‘connaissance’), is a strikingly old-fashioned poem. This 
is as true of the movement of thought, as of the versification. ‘At forty,’ the 
poet asks, ‘is it time to grow “spiritual” or “platonic” ?’ To abjure the 
world of sense now that in so many ways (e.g. sex) that world is becoming 
easier to abjure, because it is less insistent and intoxicating ?? He answers 
that this is not the case, because the imagination does not decay with the 
senses, but can create a world as ‘real’ as the actual world. The poet 
thinks in Keatsian terms throughout, and the movement of thought is 
Keatsian too. For instance, between stanzas viii and ix the thought turns 
upon itself and abdicates the path it had embarked upon, in just the 
fashion of — ‘Forlorn! The very word is like a bell. . .’ We can imagine 
the student’s painstaking account: “The poet’s mood suddenly changes 
. . .” It hardly needs to be pointed out that one cannot read The Waste 
Land in this way, or Hugh Selwyn Mauberley. When we try to understand 
Le Monocle de Mon Oncle or Sunday Morning, it is a question of ‘Do you 
follow? Have you hold of the thread ?’ Eliot does not ask us to ‘follow’ in 
this way. The process of understanding The Waste Land is not a process of 
pursuit, but of harking back and forth. In short, Stevens’s poem, like an 
ode by Keats, is still discursive; it moves from point to point, always for- 
ward from first to last. Lose the thread, and you may go back and look 
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for it. In The Waste Land, by contrast, it is only when the poem is grasped 
as a whole that each part of it fails into place. 

The difference between Sunday Morning and Le Monocle on the one hand, 
The Waste Land and Mauberley on the other, can be put in another way. 
Except at certain key-points, like the image at the very end of Le Monocle 
(‘That fluttering things have so distinct a shade’), the poetry and the 
meaning do not coincide. To get at the meaning, you have to go behind 
the poetry, whereas if you go behind Eliot’s poetry you have gone behind 
the meaning too. Understanding Le Monocle is a matter of groping through 
a dazzle, or stripping off the caparisons, until you come, behind the 
rhetorical magnificence, at a structure of plain sense that is quite lean and 
skeletal. It is possible to write a prose paraphrase of the poem, without 
quoting from it more than once; it is not possible to do this with The Waste 
Land or Mauberley or Yeats’s Byzantium. The gorgeousness, we cannot help 
but feel, was laid on afterwards, the flesh upon the skeleton, the clothes on 
top of that. So, if this verse at its best recalls the Keats of the Odes, it is not 
surprising that at its worst it sounds like some uninspired Victorian 
imitating the Keatsian manner : 

Death is the mother of beauty; hence from her, 
Alone, shall come fulfilment to our dreams 
And our desires. 


Stevens has written, of his poem The Emperor of Ice Cream: 


This wears a deliberately commonplace costume, and yet seems to me to 

contain something of the essential gaudiness of poetry; that is the reason 

why I like it. . . . I dislike niggling, and like letting myself go. 
Once again, the echo is there. For this recalls nothing so much as the 
Keatsian tag about how poetry should ‘surprise by a fine excess’. Stevens 
has insisted repeatedly that he is a ‘Romantic’ poet. This, together with 
what we find in the verse of Le Monocle de Mon Oncle, for instance, advises 
us of one way in which ‘Romantic’ may be understood. Stevens is a Roman- 
tic in the sense that Keats was a Romantic — his is to be a poetry of excess, 
among other things of rhetoric in excess of meaning, rhetoric for its own 
sake, for its ‘essential gaudiness’. 

Consider, for instance, this poet’s thoroughly old-fashioned concern for 
the beautiful. It is surely plain that his poems are, or aspire to be, ‘beauti- 
ful’ in a quite straightforward way, winning and seductive. If we were 


_pressed, presumably we should have to maintain that Hugh Selwyn Mauber- 


ley is as ‘beautiful’ as Stevens’s Sunday Morning; but in saying that of 
Pound’s poem we need to use quotation marks, while in applying the word 
to Stevens’s poem we can let it stand unqualified. Stevens, like Keats, is 
saying something and also ‘being beautiful’; Pound and Eliot are saying 
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something as exactly as possible, and the beauty is in the exactness. The 
beauty of their poetry is in the relation of rhetoric to meaning; in Stevens 
the rhetoric aspires to be beautiful for its own sake. So Stevens’s obscurity 
is of a kind familiar to readers of Keats; it derives from what he puts into 
the poem. Pound’s and Eliot’s obscurity derives from what they leave out. 

Marius Bewley remarks,* of a poem called Bantams in Pine Woods, ‘The. 
rather brassy appeal of this poem exists at a more superficial level than its 
meaning which is extremely difficult to excerpt.’ This is no more thzn I 
have argued for, in Stevens’s poetry, the meaning and the ‘appeal’ 
are on different levels. The ‘appeal’ is the appeal of ‘beauty’ and it exists 
in the rhetoric; the meaning is somewhere else, behind or below. The 
question is, of course, whether this is typical of Stevens’s procedure in 
general, or peculiar to this poem and a few others which are less than his 
best. I differ from Mr Bewley in finding this feature typical of all Stevens, 
even at his best. But then I am not so shocked by it as Mr Bewley is. 
‘Brassy’ and ‘superficial’, taken together, show that the critic is rather 
contemptuous or afraid of this sort of ‘appeal’. I am simply grateful for it. 
Marius Bewley, being more of a purist, has to draw attention to ‘the 





ee 


ultimate failure of this poem’, and to decide ‘if the poem means what I | 


think it does, the meaning fails to be realized in the body of the verse. It 
is disowned by the very images that proclaim it.’ That ‘the meaning 
fails to be realized in the body of the verse’ is true; that ‘it is disowned by 
the very images that proclaim it’ is another matter, and not true at all. 
The images will serve, they serve splendidly, and proclaim loudly. They 
‘own’ the meaning all right. All one feels is that they were not the only 
images, the inevitable choice, to proclaim this meaning: the poet chose 
these rather than others, and chose well — still, he chose; the images did 
not choose themselves. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about the poetry of Stevens is its 
metrical conservatism. “To break the pentameter,’ said Pound, ‘that was 
the first heave.’ Stevens has never made the break; the greater part of his 
poetry is written in quite regular iambic pentameters. One can read critic 
after critic without finding this really striking feature even acknowledged. 
Yet there can be no adequate account of Stevens that does not take note 
of one of his most striking eccentricities — his extreme metrical conservat- 
ism in an age of revolutionary metrical experiment. If I am right in think- 
ing that a Keatsian allegiance is the clue to Stevens, then his metres are 
accounted for — his conservatism in this department is part and parcel 
with his conservatism in structure and in rhetoric. It used to be said that 
Stevens’s poetry could only be appreciated if one were familiar with the 
poetic experiments of French symbolism. But I do not think that Stevens 


* Marius Bewley. The Complex Fate. 
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is ‘post-symbolist’ in this sense, as T. S. Eliot is. His novelty is all on the 
surface; he is really very conservative. ’ 

By ‘Keatsian allegiance’ I mean nothing so crass as Keatsian ‘influence’ ; 
nor do I mean that, for Stevens, Keats is the poet of poets. I take him only 
as the most distinguished representative of the kind of poetry that Stevens 
seems to favour. And perhaps, after all, Keats is not the most distinguished 
name that can be found. It has been said of a line from Le Monocle de Mon 
Oncle that it has ‘the Shakespearean note’: 


I am a man of fortune greeting heirs. 


This sounds like a line from a play, but this should not make us suppose 
that it recalls, in its context, Shakespeare the dramatist. If it is true that 
Stevens at his best can compass ‘the Shakespearean note’ (and I think it 
is), what he gets is the note of the sonnets, not of the plays. It is the note of: 
the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come. 
F. W. Bateson says that what this means is ‘professional soothsayers’. If he 
is right, then surely the splendour of the language is something in excess of 
the sense, adding enormously to our pleasure but not assisting (rather, 
obstructing) our understanding. The same can be said of Stevens at his 
most splendid: 


We live in an old chaos of the sun 
Or old dependency of day and night. 


To twist and reverse T. S. Eliot’s remark on Dryden, this is poetry that 
suggests enormously but states little. Consider just the repeated ‘old’. Is 
the repetition necessary to the sense? Or can we say of ‘dependency’, 
even, that on scrutiny, it yields as much by way of meaning as it does in 
terms of euphony and rhythm? This is florid poetry, a poetry of excess; 
but in saying so, we are saying no more than must be said sometimes of 
Shakespeare. 

And Stevens needs no sponsors. To defend his methods, we need appeal 
to no authority beyond the poet himself. His view of life is comprehensive 
and consistent. As critic and as poet, he defines this one inclusive vision. 
Up to this point, we have examined that part of his vision which may be 
called his esthetic, arriving at it in the surest way by seeing how it works 
out in his artistic practice. But he has, too, a metaphysic, an ethic, an 
epistemology; and the esthetic can be seen truly only when it finds its 
place in the whole structure of the poet’s thought. If we see it in that way, 
we see that his rhetoric of excess corresponds to an ethic of excess, even 
(the expression is a queer one but may be clearer later) an epistemology 
of excess. As according to him the best language is excessive language, so 
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the best, the noblest sort of conduct is action in excess. And so the clearest, 
the truest sort of perception is the perception that exceeds its object, 
elaborating upon it. 

We do not think of Stevens as an ethical poet. William Van O’Connor * 
agrees with Marius Bewley in finding Stevens’s central pre-occupation to 
be with imagination, with the role that imagination plays, or should play 
in the apprehending of reality. That is, they see him first and foremost as 
epistemologist; and I think they are right — this is indeed the point of 
leverage. But as one can speak of imaginative perception and imaginative 
language, so one speaks of ‘imaginative’ behaviour. And if we under- 
stand what Stevens means by ‘imagination’, we understand not only what 
perception he trusts and what language he tries for, but also what behavi- 
our he recommends. Marius Bewley has brilliantly demonstrated how 
Stevens has gradually built up for himself in his earlier poems a vocabulary 
of personal symbols which is, by the time he does his later work, astonish- 
ingly copious, and finely articulated. One advantage of such a symbolic 
vocabulary is in the way it provides the poet with deliberate ambiguities. 
When he has perfected such a personal symbolism, he can write sentences 
which have meaning on more than one level, so that a statement about 
the conditions of human perception is also a statement about the condi- 
tions of human action. 


Both Mr Bewley and Mr O’Connor compare Stevens’s view of imagina- | 


tion with Coleridge’s. Mr O’Connor throws out, apparently at random, a 
valuable observation : 


Coleridge believes the power of imagination is denied to ‘the sensual and 
the proud;’ there is no reason to think that Stevens does. 


Indeed, there is not. There is, on the contrary, every reason to think 
that Stevens takes one sort of pride as the surest evidence of imagination. 
For him, as for many Romantics, the imaginative man is the proud man. 
He esteems in men the quality of panache, the capacity for making large 
gestures, conspicuous self-expression, in manner and clothes as in language. 
The grand manner expresses itself in action as in speech. One may live 
with style, as one may write with style, and Stevens in his criticism has 
set great store by this fruitful ambiguity. As Mr O’Connor remarks, of a 
poem called The Weeping Burgher. 


The verities are ‘sorry verities’. We are reconciled to them by ‘excess’, by 
style. 
Yes, we come to terms with the world by going beyond it, by wearing 


* William Van O’Connor. The Shaping Spirit: A Study of Wallace Stevens (Henry 
Regnery Company, Chicago, 1950). 
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our hat at a rakish angle, by elaborate movements of the arm or the wrist. 
It is only so that we perceive it truly, by letting our imagination colour our 
perceptions. In the same way it is only so that we act in the world with 
dignity, by letting our imagination colour our actions in excess of what 
circumstances force upon us. And it is only so that we recreate it in the 
beauty of poetry, by letting our imagination colour our words in excess of 
what bare meaning demands of us. Style, imagination, rhetoric, excess — 
these are the basic terms of Stevens’s ethic, as of his epistemology and his 
esthetics. 

We see this in Stevens’s own life. Mr O’Connor heads his first chapter 
‘Stevens as Legend’. Precisely. Stevens is a legendary figure; he has taken 
care that he should be, as Byron and Yeats did before him. Perhaps some 
of the legend was built up around him, wished upon him by others. But 
not all. It is surely clear, for instance, that some of the early poems that 
have not worn well, the self-consciously cryptic or culpably ambiguous 
pieces like Anecdote of a Far, Metaphors of a Magnifico, even Bantams in Pine- 
woods, are Stevens’s contributions to the legend. They are good for the 
legend, if they are not good poems — again, like many poems by Byron. 
Each of these poems is ‘a grand gesture’, a too elaborate bow, a too ex- 
quisite formality; they are Stevens’s substitutes for the cape and the 
flowing tie. 

At this point I must take issue with Marius Bewley. He quotes himself, 
and analyzes, The Pastor Caballero, where — 


The sweeping brim of the hat 
Makes of the form Most Merciful Capitan 


If the observer says so: grandiloquent 
Locution of a hand in rhapsody. 


He quotes from Infanta Marina: 


She made of the motions of her wrist 
The grandiose gestures 
of her thought. 


And yet he can write of the jar in Anecdote of the Far, ‘It had style (more 
properly, manner or affectation) rather than reality.’ This diminuendo, 
from ‘style’ through ‘manner’ to ‘affectation’, seems to me at variance 
with the whole course of Stevens’s thought, as of his poetic practice. For 
Stevens, ‘style’, whether in life or literature, is only ‘affectation’ or 
‘mannerism’ that succeeds. Admittedly the splendid hat of The Pastor 
Caballero is examined from the point of view of the beholder, not the 
wearer. But observe that Jnfanta Marina makes gestures of thought not 
with the motions of her wrist, but of those motions. The movement of the 
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wrist does not express the motions of the mind; it invokes them and creates 
them. She behaves grandly not because she thinks grandly, but in order 
to do so. So, in Le Monocle de Mon Oncle, the poet’s solution for the drabness 
and sterility that comes upon him, is ‘bravura’, ‘the music and manner of 
the paladins’. If a man can no longer think and feel grandiosely, then he 
acts grandiosely or he makes a grandiose speech, and this renovates and 
exalts his thinking and his feeling. The cure for sterility is to act and speak 
as if it did not exist; by so doing, one destroys it. 

Stevens is always mannered and affected. The affectation of his 
poorer poems reflects back out of the poetry upon Stevens the private 
individual; in his better pieces the affectation succeeds and becomes style 









) 


because it stays in the poetry and builds up the public and representative | 


figure of the poet. Where the affectation is a way of dealing with experi- 
ence, with the theme of the poem, it justifies itself as poetic style; where it 
is a way of dealing with society, represented by the reader, it may be 
justified in terms of social behaviour, but not in terms of poetry. 

This account, I fear, will appear laboured. And yet it is the merest 
scratching of the surface, over-simplifying at every point a weave so rich 
and ramifyigg that it calls for volumes of explication. I hope that at least 
it will show I am nothing if not profoundly grateful for the significant 
beauty that Stevens so generously provides. Only if that point is taken, 
can I go on to admit that, for my own part, I think the very greatest 
poetry is more chaste, less florid than this. It would seem to follow that I 
prefer an ethic more austere, a heroism less confounded with ‘panache’. 
That inference, too, I do not refuse. Yet it is Stevens’s achievement that 
whenever we pick up his poems, he makes such reservations seem grace- 
less and niggling. He is a great poet indeed. 
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THEATRE ROYAL 
Roy Walker 


The trumpets sound: stand close, the queen is coming. 


It was left to Shakespeare to pay the proper Coronation compliment in 
the London theatre, and what words could be more fitting on the tongues 
of Englishmen? The Queen herself and the Duke of Edinburgh returned 
the compliment by a visit to the Old Vic, the first royal attendance at a 
London premiere, it seems, since King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra 
went to the New Gaiety fifty years ago. No drama in English or any other 
language could better have suited the occasion than Henry VIII, the play 
that celebrates the crowning of a young and happy Queen of England, 
describes the ceremony in Westminster Abbey and the enthusiasm of the 
people: 
The rich stream 

Of lords and ladies, having brought the queen 

To a prepared place in the choir, fell off 

A distance from her; while her grace sat down 

To rest awhile, some half an hour or so, 

In a rich chair of state, opposing freely 

The beauty of her person to the people. 

That word-picture has its full effect in the theatre only if it comes, as 
Shakespeare intended, hard upon the visible splendour of the Coronation 
procession. “The Order of the Coronation’ is the most elaborate stage 
direction in the First Folio. Heralded by a lively flourish of trumpets, it is 
led by two Judges, followed by the Lord Chancellor, with purse and.mace 
before him. Choristers singing and musicians precede the Lord Mayor of 
London, bearing the mace. Then Garter in his coat of arms and wearing 
a gilt copper crown, Marquess Dorset and the Earl of Surrey, crowned, 
bearing a golden sceptre and the silver rod with the dove that is afterwards 
mentioned in the description of the ceremony in the Abbey, the crowned 
Queen herself, accompanied by the Bishops of London and Winchester, 
under a canopy borne by four of the Cinque-ports, with the old Duchess 
of Norfolk as train-bearer and a rear-guard of Countesses. They pass over 
the stage in order and state, says the First Folio. But not in Tyrone Guthrie’s 
production. The coronation procession is out and the Gentlemen who 
comment on it are turned into comics. Mr Guthrie’s unruly eccentricity 
has achieved its crowning folly. What he wants us to do is to see the 1953 
coronation procession in our mind’s eye, instead of a stage tableau that 
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clearly belongs to another century. His ludicrous commentators pretend 
to be watching a royal procession passing somewhere behind us. Done 
with unashamed eloquence it might just come off, though Shakespeare 
knew his business best and did not precede his verbal images with visual 
ones for nothing. As a piece of character comedy it is merely annoying, 
sinking to the level of the interpolated ‘Cantbishop of Archerbury’. 
Shakespeare never was very lucky with this Coronation scene anyway. 
M. M. Reese, in a new book about him, refers to a tradition, of which he 
does not mention the source, that Shakespeare tutored the actor who 
played Henry VIII and himself spoke the Prologue at the first perform- 
ance in June 1613. Anyway, a contemporary spectator reported that the 
play was ‘set forth with many extraordinary circumstances of pomp and 
majesty, even to the matting of the stage; the knights of the Order, with 
their Georges and Garters, the guards with their embroidered coats, and 
the like’. But at that first performance — for it is generally assumed that 


the Henry VIII play in question was the Shakespearian one — the corona- | 


tion scene was never reached. For some time the noises-off department of 
the Elizabethan stage had been helping out art with artillery. At suitable 
moments cannons were discharged from the thatched roofs and no doubt 
the groundlings felt they were really getting their pennyworth. Stage- 
effects had a good cue in the first act of Henry VIII, where the King 
arrives at Cardinal Wolsey’s house and meets Anne Bullen, who is to 
become his Queen, The cannon crashed out their royal salute. But in the 
excitement, no one noticed that the thatch on the south side had caught 
and was smouldering. Two hours later the great Globe itself had burned 
to the ground. No one was hurt, but the play did not get as far as the 
Coronation procession in the fourth act that day. 

Much of the verse of Henry VIII is inferior to that of the more famous 
Shakespearian pieces. Mr Guthrie’s way with it was to let many of his 
actors gabble away unintelligibly, so that we got no more than a general 
feeling of what they were talking about and had plenty of time to appreci- 
ate the producer’s turbulent stage pictures. During the interval on the 
first night I heard Mr Beverley Baxter say to a neighbour with ironic 
approval, ‘What a good thing we can’t hear what they are saying!’ The 
more usual ploy, of course, has been to exonerate Shakespeare from hav- 
ing written the play at all, or at any rate the inferior parts of it. This 
question, like so many other Shakespearian ‘problems’, did not arise until 
some two centuries after the play was written. It was towards the end of 
the eighteenth century that a Dr Farmer suggested Ben Jonson might have 
had a hand in the piece. Not until Lord Tennyson broached the idea in 
the last century did John Fletcher emerge as a more likely hidden hand. 
The notion was enthusiastically taken up, but this year’s Shakespear 
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Survey reports that there is now more willingness to ascribe the whole play 
to Shakespeare than there has been for a century. The change of heart is 
principally due to Professors Peter Alexander and G. Wilson Knight. But 
there was always the evidence of the First Folio. Shakespeare’s friends, 
John Heminges and Henry Condell, had included Henry VIII in the first 
collected edition of his plays in 1623 — seven years after Shakespeare’s 
death and when John Fletcher was still very much alive. 

Writing of Henry VIII less than a lifetime after his death, Shakespeare 
had to be careful how he drew the likeness of the great Tudor polygamist. 
About the King’s real motives in repudiating Queen Katharine there is 
in the play a deliberate ambiguity, which sets a trap for the actor and 
producer. The Marlowe Society at Cambridge early in 1949 — it should 
not be forgotten that theirs was the first revival of the play in recent years, 
and most sumptuously staged — and the production at Stratford in 1949 
and 1950, which was, like the present Old Vic production, by Tyrone 
Guthrie with designs by Tanya Moiseiwitsch, fell into this trap. So does 
Paul Rogers. No more than his predecessors in the role can he resist 
imparting a lusty hypocrisy to the King’s lament to Wolsey: 

O, my lord, 

Would it not grieve an able man to leave 

So sweet a bedfellow? But conscience, conscience! 

O, ’tis a tender place; and I must leave her. 
By the end of the Act, when the Queen has refused Wolsey for her judge 
and appealed to the Pope, Mr Rogers is playing the King’s apology — 

My conscience first received a tenderness, 

Scruple, and prick, on certain speeches utter’d 

By the Bishop of Bayonne. . . . 
with a rugged sincerity that is most moving. One cannot say that he is not 
in both cases following the feeling of the text. But where the text is self- 
contradictory, providing no explanation for Henry’s Jekyll and Hyde 
transformations — and where the political reason for ambiguity is so self- 
apparent — actor and producer must take the responsibility of enforcing 
some more consistent interpretation upon the text for the sake of dramatic 
lucidity. Otherwise Mr Rogers’s Henry is a sound performance, particu- 
larly from an actor whose last Shakespearian part was the lean and 
hungry Cassius. This is the first London performance of the role since 
Charles Laughton played it twenty years ago at Sadler’s Wells, about the 
time he also made the Korda film of The Private Lives of Henry VIII. 

Leo Genn returns to the Old Vic for the first time since 1937 to play 
the ill-fated Duke of Buckingham and demonstrates that the film studios 
have done nothing to abate his vigorous sincerity, though he started to 
go and returned to speak again so often during the famous farewell speech 


that it seemed interminable. Gwen Ffrangcon Davies repeated her 
18 
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Stratford performance as the hapless Katharine of Aragon, though still 
denied the dying vision that is also described in an unusually detailed 
stage direction in the First Folio. Alexander Knox plays Cardinal Wolsey 
rather as though he were a Trade Union leader. He seems a natural crony 
for King Henry, which is more than can be said for most previous Wolseys, 
and a likely host for the rather hectic bottle party where the King picks 
up Anne Bullen. But he is not the master of subtle policy and manipulator 
of men, still less the personification of everything that the Elizabethans 
hated at Rome. The successive fall from power of Buckingham, Katharine 
and finally Wolsey, is the recurrent downward movement of the play, 
Historically, of course, the fatalities on Fortune’s hill included Anne 
Bullen. But this is not the Anne of a Thousand Days of whom the American 
poetic dramatist Maxwell Anderson has lately told the tragic tale, in a 
play of which a London production this year has been promised. In 
Shakespeare’s play, King Henry has joy of his new love and his new Queen, 
in which part a handsome young student of the Royal Academy of Drama- 
tic Art, Jeanette Sterke, has her first professional engagement. If the part 
requires that the lady should protest too much about her own incorrupt- 
ible virtue, Miss Sterke sees to it that we do not take these protestations 
over seriously. She plays with charm and assurance, but without the hint 
of character that Barbara Jefford brought to the part at Stratford. 

So it comes about that there is an all-important character in Henry VIII 
who is not included in the dramatis persone, not even among the waiting- 
women, scribes, officers, guards and other attendants who likewise have 
no word to speak in the play. ‘What is her name?’ asks the King, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury answers ‘Elizabeth’. This is the Elizabeth who 
is to be Queen of England. The whole action of the play moves to the 
climax in which Archbishop Cranmer — a rather glum ecclesiastic by 
William Squire, until he rose to the possibilities of this final scene - 
utters an inspired prophecy of the young Elizabeth, the royal child to 
whom he gives that great name. Mr Guthrie has now correctly grouped 
the Archbishop and the infant together, instead of separating them by the 
width of the stage as he did at Stratford and it was a memorable moment 
in the Old Vic when those words were first spoken in the presence of 
Queen Elizabeth II. 

In his important new study of Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments, Professor 
J. E. Neale has demolished the illusion that the great Queen could main- 
tain her Parliament in a state of obsequious submission. Even when both 
Houses and the Council joined to put pressure on her, however, she was 
usually more than a match for them. The division of power between the 


English throne and the English Parliament is the theme of Bernard Shaw’s | 


political extravaganza, The Apple Cart, which has just been given a 
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stylish revival at the Theatre Royal in the Haymarket. Mr Shaw may have 
gone through life standing on Shakespeare’s shoulders, as he often alleged 
in an image that nicely suggests his own acrobatic virtuosity. But his 
regard for Shakespeare was more profound than that of many a grave 
scholar and his last work of all, the little puppet play Shakes versus Shav, 
left the Bard with the last word. 

Prophecy was also very much in Shaw’s line. It is not the emendation 
of references to the League of Nations to allusions to the United Nations 
that makes The Apple Cart seem more relevant to-day than when it first 
reached the London stage in 1929. The opening dialogue contains a par- 
ticularly felicitous coincidence, over which Shakespeare and Shaw are 
probably enjoying a good laugh together in the Elysian Fields. The 
King’s secretary Sempronius explains that his father arranged the last 
two coronations. He ‘might have made millions in the theatres and film 
studios. But he refused to touch them because the things they represented 
hadn’t really happened. He didn’t mind the christening of Queen 
Elizabeth in Shakespeare’s Henry the Eighth because that had really hap- 
pened. It was a celebration of royalty’. The events in The Apple Cart, which 
are supposed to take place around the end of this century, have not really 
happened — not yet, anyway — but since they include the importunities of 
a royal mistress who yearns for wedlock and the King’s threat of abdica- 
tion, it has not been played in London since 1935 when I saw Esmé Percy 
in the part originally acted by Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 

As Richard Findlater wrote in the Twentieth Century last month, the 
attraction of the present revival was to see Noel Coward ‘applying his 
manner and personality to a text not his own as King Magnus’. We do 
not see Mr Coward again whenever spring breaks through again. Apart 
from a few appearances in his revué Sigh No More, he was last seen on the 
London stage at the same theatre, the Haymarket, in two of his own plays, 
one of which — This Happy Breed — not only borrowed a title from Shakes- 
peare but concluded with a patriotic monologue spoken over a baby in its 
cradle that was surely, although I do not know that this was remarked at 
the time or has been observed since, consciously in the tradition of the 
final prophecy in Henry VIII. The extreme contrast between Noel Coward 


} and Bernard Shaw is also more apparent than real. It is easy to oppose 


the intellectual comedy of Superman to the amoral comedy of superficial 
man and to point out that if both authors wrote plays that were primarily 
conversation pieces, Coward did so in epigrams while the length of Shaw’s 
speeches is proverbial. But in his autobiography, Present Indicative, of 
which a second volume is now promised, Coward says that his early 
comedy The Young Idea was primarily inspired by Shaw’s You Never Can 
Tell. He felt so guilty of plagiarism that he got J. E. Vedrenne to send the 
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play to Shaw who was endlessly helpful but advised Coward never to 
read another word that he wrote. 

It seems unlikely that Mr Coward followed this advice. One of the 
attractions of The Apple Cart is the Interlude between the two Acts of 
political argumentation, in the boudoir of the royal mistress, Orinthia. 
How does that scene end? Magnus and Orinthia are on a large settee in 
the middle of the room. To quote Shaw’s stage direction: 

He tackles her in earnest. She flings her arms round him and holds on with 

mischievous enjoyment. There is a tapping at the door; but they do not hear 

it. As he is breaking loose she suddenly shifts her grip to his waist and drags 

him on to the floor, where they roll over one another. Sempronius enters. 

He stares at the scandalous scene for a moment. . . . 

Is there not something familiar about that scandalized discovery of the 
married lover struggling with his mistress on the floor? Just about the 
time The Apple Cart was ending its run in the West End, Noel Coward’s 
Private Lives opened at the Phoenix Theatre. The middle act ends with 
the scandalized discovery of the married hero struggling with his mistress 
on the floor, where they have just rolled from the large settee in the middle 
of the room. Noel Coward himself played the part. He must feel quite at 
home as King Magnus after all. Even the name of Coward’s heroine, 
Amanda, comes from The Apple Cart where the lady is, however, not the 
royal mistress but the Post Mistress. 

Shaw’s theme is, as Shakespeare would say, ‘uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown’ or as James Thurber puts it in Fables for Our Times, ‘The 
world is so full of a number of things that we could all be as happy.as 
kings — and you know how happy kings are.’ The Cabinet will resign ina 
body if the King does not sign an ultimatum renouncing the royal power 
of veto. But the King finds an ace. As Prime Minister Proteus furiously 
admits at the end, “You stole your ace of trumps from the hand I played 
this morning.’ Magnus proposes to abdicate in favour of his own son, and 
to stand for Parliament in the royal borough of Windsor, with every 
prospect of forming a Party and a Government with himself at the head 
of it. Within the framework of comedy Shaw has no difficulty in marshal- 
ling a brilliant debate on the limitations of popular democracy and the 
indispensable virtues of true kingship. The hundred and seventy line 
speech by Magnus is the Shavian counterpart of Shakespeare’s ‘Upon the | 
King’ soliloquy in Henry V. In his delivery of it, Mr Coward, whose per- 
formance has all the suavity and wit we expect of him, proves once and 
for all that his quality as an actor is by no means limited to parts that he 
writes for himself. He even succeeds in lending grace to a uniform that 
makes him look as though he has just come from one of the Salvation Army 
meetings in Major Barbara. Shaw was a man of the theatre who served his 
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players well and he must have known that he was setting the actress of 
Lysistrata — as he calls his Power Mistress, in a relevant compliment to 
Aristophanes — a difficult task when he wrote her a single speech of 
eighty lines to follow almost immediately on the still longer speech by 
King Magnus. Margaret Rawlings is an experienced Shavian actress, but 
she has never humanized him more superbly than here. The house was so 
moved by Mr Coward and Miss Rawlings in this crucial scene that the 
legend that there are no people in Shaw, only mouthpieces, and that his 
comedy is of the head and not the heart, should have died of shame on 
the spot. There are other excellent performances in Michael Macowan’s 
skilful production. Margaret Leighton does not really believe in the nat- 
ural royalty of Orinthia, but she does her best to make Magnus believe 
in it. George Rose is gullibility personified as Boanerges, the bashful bull 
in the royal china shop (though that is not the reason why the play was 
originally prohibited in Dresden: it was considered blasphemy against 
democracy). Laurence Naismith is capital as the passionate Premier. The 
American Ambassador in the last Act is safe in the hands of Cecil 
Trouncer, whose last assignment in Shavian diplomacy was as the dicta- 
torial spokesman of Italy at Geneva. 

Mr Vanhattan calls to tell the English King that ‘The Declaration of 
Independence is cancelled. We have decided to rejoin the British Empire.’ 
Magnus is dismayed at the prospect of England being ‘reduced to a mere 
appendage of a big American concern’, surviving only as another star on 
the banner and with Washington as capital of the British Empire. What 
will the European Powers make of this proposed American aggrandize- 
ment? ‘I suppose you mean by Germany,’ Mr Vanhattan amiably 
replies, ‘the chain of more or less Soviet Republics between the Ural 
Mountains and the North Sea. Well, the clever people at Moscow and 
Berlin and Geneva are trying to federate them; and it is fully understood 
between us that if we don’t object to their move they will not object to 
ours.’ As to France, ‘so long as Paris is full of Americans, and Americans 
are full of money, all’s well in the West from the French point of view.’ 
In a further effort to be conciliatory he rubs in the extent to which the 
treasures of traditional England have already been exported to the 
United States while American ways and products have been taking in- 
creasing hold on old England. This is the manifestation in foreign affairs 
of the unholy power of money against which the throne is the final bul- 
wark on home affairs. It also links the Orinthia interlude with the political 
discussion. To Orinthia King Magnus says: 

Every star has its own orbit and between it and its nearest neighbour there 


is not only a powerful attraction but an infinite distance. When the attrac- 
tion becomes stronger than the distance the two do not embrace: they crash 
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together in ruin. We two also have our orbits, and must keep an infinite 

distance between us to avoid a disastrous collision. 
And in the last Act, though all he says to Vanhattan is, ‘We may survive 
as another star on your flag’, to Lysistrata, with whom he has a more 
intimate understanding, he says of the American threat, ‘It is as if another 
planet were crashing into us.’ Shaw had learned from Shakespeare that 
celestial imagery can be used with a purpose, to link two different but 
fundamentally identical levels of dramatic action. Both dramatists 
believed, in their own ways, in the star of England. 

Queen Jemima (Alexis France) is unperturbed. She is sure that ‘we 
shall civilize these Americans’. The matter is put to a Cabinet meeting 
which is more concerned with the problem of division of effective power 
between the monarch and the Prime Minister. Defeated on that issue by 
Magnus they go off in a huff having quite forgotten, as the King remarks, 
‘to settle that little affair of the proposal of America to annexe the British 
Commonwealth’. It was the President of the Irish Free State, Vanhattan 
admits, who put the American President up to this particular master- 
stroke of policy. It was in the great Irish playwright’s comedy about his 
own country, John Bull’s Other Island, that Father Keegan makes the 
remark that sums up Shaw’s own dramatic method: ‘Every jest is an 
earnest in the womb of time.’ Seeing The Apple Cart twenty-five years 
after it was written and looking around the world as it is to-day, it is less 
difficult to realize how much gravity of purpose and sureness of vision went 
into the best comedies of George Bernard Shaw. And if Noel Coward 
made fun of the Festival, he is not to be suspected of making fun of the 
Coronation. In fact, in their own distinctive ways, our two greatest 
dramatists, Shakespeare and Shaw, are offering on the London stage the 
finest tributes to royalty that our literature can show. The theatre has 
answered the royal patronage it has enjoyed since the time of Queen 
Elizabeth I with a royal welcome for Queen Elizabeth II. 
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GRAHAMGREENE AS DRAMATIST 
Richard Findlater 


In Britain there has long been a notorious barrier between literature and 
the stage. Poets and novelists still appear to despise both the practice and 
the theory of the theatre, and those who have turned to playmaking have 
usually shown a notable incapacity to think in terms of what Thomas 
Hardy called ‘the technicalities of practical mumming’. In France, on the 
other hand, many writers are at large in a kingdom of the theatre from 
which English intellectuals seem still to be excluded. For this there are of 
course obvious social, historical and economic reasons, notably in the 
organization of the Parisian stage. But be that as it may, the arrival of 
Mr Graham Greene as a fully, luridly fledged dramatist must be wel- 
comed, I think, as an event of some significance. 

His first play, The Living Room, is now enjoying a great box-office 
success and has been crowned with laurels by some critics, myself in- 
cluded. Others, however, take a different view. Mr T. C. Worsley, for 
instance, while pleading the desperate need for ‘talents of the order of 
Mr Graham Greene’s’ in the theatre, regards The Living Room as a com- 
plete and baffling failure, in language, situation, and characterization. 
‘What we are left with are convictions watering down into jejune state- 
ments of impotent views, and conflicts petering out into a series of will- 
less, dreary and finally uninteresting self-defeats.’ 

For Mr Worsley’s opinions I have a great respect, but here I believe 
that he may be judging the play too severely as dramatic literature rather 
than as theatrical melodrama, and is allowing his own dislike of the cult 
of misery to influence his verdict of it as a contemporary entertainment. 
Indeed, he makes it clear in his review that ‘I found the total effect of the 
play so unsympathetic that I may be being unjust. Mr Greene has always 
had a sentimental addiction to failure. The brilliance of the writing in his 
novels covers this up. Here it is repulsively naked.’ 

The Living Room is, indeed, one of the most infuriating and unpleasant 
plays I have ever seen: it is also, I think, poignant, exciting and vibrantly 
alive. I detest its erratic theological smugness and its modish message of 
despair, but I admire the less common qualities of its moral passion and 
its literary skill. It has intensity and conviction, and these pay dividends 
on the stage. It is, of course, a play about sin - a propaganda play, if 
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you like, for the values of Greene and the Catholic Church; and the 
reader of Greene’s novels will catch in The Living Room many echoes from 
The Heart of the Matter, Brighton Rock and other books — as far back as the 
first novel, The Man Within (1929). 

Mr Greene, who has some claim to be considered the most successful if 
not the most illustrious Catholic convert of our time, has of course long 
been haunted by a number of obsessions about the human condition 
which have served him for twenty-five years as a literary theme, and which 
millions of his unconverted readers identify with the teachings of his 
Church. He is ostentatiously tormented by a sense of evil and damnation, 
which is for him — as a novelist — incarnate in the sex, dirt and squalor of 
metropolitan life; life, to him, is the corruption of innocence, a necessary 
penance for nativity and he depicts — whether in Mexico, Vienna or, in 
this play, Holland Park — a universe of failures and beasts waiting for 
death in fear and loneliness. Only the fools are happy, as he implies 
lugubriously in The Living Room: it is the failures who are God’s elect in 
the eyes of Mr Greene, and they are certainly his favourite literary 
material. 

It is twenty-seven years ago since Mr Greene was converted to Catho- 
licism by an ex-actor priest in Nottingham, where the novelist was then 
working as a press reporter. But the discovery of faith was, it sometimes 
appears, largely significant as an explanation of Mr Greene’s own recur- 
rent sense of nausea when confronted with the human animal. From his 
childhood, moreover, he was obsessed by the facts of cruelty and death, 
for which he has sought clues in ‘primitive’ communities with the inverted 
appetite of a latter-day Rousseau, and which are served up to the readers 
of his novels with an insistence which is often ludicrous. (“The first thing 
I can remember at all was a dead dog at the bottom of my pram.’) 

Mr Greene’s novels, then, dramatize a very personal series of variations 
on the theme of God’s mercy and original sin, and the enormous popularity 
of these moral melodramas in the world of the welfare state is one of the 
most interesting facts in post-war taste. Their persistence in public favour 
— his books have sold over a quarter of a million copies, and many have 
been filmed — places him in a tragi-comic situation. For he has always 
been at pains to declare his detestation of success on religious grounds, as 
it were: ‘one of his most publicized obsessions, indeed, is ‘the sense of doom 
that lies over success’. 

His entry into the kingdom of the theatre, then, while he begins 
active work in the cinema as an assistant director, is perhaps an inevitable 
step forward in his career: that is, one might call it inevitable in any 
country but Britain. And the relative success of The Living Room is a 
pointer to the future, in the same direction that Eliot and Fry have 
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indicated — or that the vogue of religious drama in Paris suggests, in a 
different convention. Mr Greene’s play is not, of course, great drama; but 
he does not commit the common errors of the apprentice playmaker and 
avoids the common victories of the veteran. And few writers to-day — in 
England, at least — have the power of creating lively melodrama. 

The essential weakness of The Living Room is a flaw for which one may 
find many parallels in Christian drama of a less sensational kind — the 
inadequacy of the protagonist of Catholic values, and the intangibility of 
the unpredictable mercy of God. Mr Greene’s champion is, of course, a 
failure, a crippled priest who finds that ‘when I talk, my tongue is heavy 
with the Penny Catechism’; and it was not entirely the fault of the actor 
in this production, Mr Eric Portman, that Father James has the appear- 
ance of a disquieting and damnable smugness. The most unpleasant 
feature of the play, indeed, is the way in which the priest sneers at the 
sinful psychologist (a married man, non-Catholic, who has seduced a 
young Catholic girl). It is not only Father James who is afflicted by the 
burden of the Penny Catechism; yet the oracular certainties of Mr Greene 
in this moral melodrama contribute to its success in the theatre. 

With all my reservations, indeed — and the play offers scope for a 
lengthy essay — and with all due respect for Mr Greene’s scruples about 
success, I for one, express the hope that he will continue to write many 
more plays, and that I shall have the strength to admire and abhor them. 
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TWO STUDIES IN VIRTUE. By Christopher Sykes (Collins, 16s.). The 
Ancient Mariner whose eloquence diverted the wedding guest from the 
bridegroom’s door had, admittedly, an excellent tale to tell. But to detain 
a reader with no primary interest in the subject of the tale is a feat of 
superior virtuosity; and one of which few, obviously, are capable. Mr 
Christopher Sykes is amongst these; and it is this ‘strange power of speech’ 
in him which causes the most reluctant to listen like a three years’ child 
while he describes the spiritual odyssey of that ‘comic Newman’, the 
Reverend Richard Waldo Sibthorp, or, still in search of manifestations 
of virtue, traces the origins of the Balfour Declaration and the growth and 
portent of Zionism. Nor do we, like the Mariner’s victim, take leave of Mr 
Sykes ‘like one that hath been stunned’; but as one who, having been 
lavishly entertained, is offered at the same time a vivid insight into the 
nature of human behaviour and human aspiration. 

The Damascus Road is the first of these two studies, and despite its sub- 
title — A Study of the Religious Movements of the Nineteenth Century — is likely, 
perhaps, to attract the attention of the general reader more successfully 
than the weightier and more complex one which succeeds it. For it is easy 
enough to savour the element of comedy attendant upon the successive 
conversions and re-conversions that throughout the greater part of the 
nineteenth century so painfully agitated an otherwise narrow and un- 
emotional existence. Sibthorp was a man martyred by his own spiritual 
sensibility; condemned to oscillate continually between two related but 
contrasting poles of religious experience. Barely had he succumbed to the 
authority of one, before the other exerted upon him an irresistible com- 
pulsion ; however many times he changed his position, he could not escape 
from his own noble and ludicrous predicament. He wrested himself from 
the embrace of Rome, only to suffer an intensification of that ‘strange 
peculiarity’ by which he could neither shut his eyes ‘to her beauties or her 
defects’: on the point, once more, of reconversion to Rome, he turned 
with evident nostalgia towards the Church he was again about to aban- 
don: ‘I esteem and venerate her from my very heart’, he wrote. It was a 
conflict, it seems, incapable of resolution; and accordingly, in his eighty- 
seventh year, ‘this Catholic priest was buried in Lincoln with the full 
ceremonial of the Church of England, coram autem episcopo Anglicano’. 

What, one cannot help wondering, was the origin of this singular 
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ambivalence? An examination of Mr Sykes’s account leads to one obvious 
peculiarity in the early life of the young Sibthorps. It is difficult not to 
believe that the action of Sibthorp’s father in inviting a French emigré 
priest to live with his family at Canwick Park, fatally split the root of 
filial allegiance. For Colonel Sibthorp was a rigid Protestant, and the new 
tutor, the Abbé Beaumont, a subtle and scholarly man, of great personal 
charm. (It was after a brief acquaintance in Germany, we learn, that the 
Colonel ‘took so great a liking to this man’ that he brought him back with 
him to England.) Young Sibthorp was thus, from his earliest years, 
brought up in the shadow of two authoritative male figures, of dissimilar 
religion and nationality, but each exacting in virtue of his position a 
similar respect,-obedience and affection. Long after the Abbé and the 
Colonel had disappeared from the scene, this dichotomy was seen to 
persist in the life of Sibthorp, inspiring the alternate attractions and re- 
pulsions that governed to the last moment the measure of a comic, 
pathetic and, withal, eminently dignified, existence. 

The Prosperity of his Servant is an account of ‘the main lines of thought, 
feeling, influence and action which met in the preoccupations of 1917 and 
produced the Balfour Declaration’. It is not the author’s claim that in 
this study a large amount of new material has been made available, but, 
more modestly, that ‘some neglected viewpoints have been manned’. 
Here, indeed, lies the peculiar virtue of Mr Sykes’s work. For in this par- 
ticular landscape, the viewpoint most consistently neglected of late has 
been that giving onto the spiritual aspect of the Zionist story: a story as 
awe-inspiring, in one sense, as the belated germination of grains of wheat 
sealed up for centuries in the tomb of some Egyptian king. Although Mr 
Sykes has been at pains to reinforce and consolidate the existing material 
with additional documents, verbatim accounts, etc., the great value of 
his study lies not so much in the skilful reintegration of a large and com- 
plex jig-saw puzzle of events and memories, but in his own sure awareness 
of the deeper issues involved. It is his awareness which gives its most 
moving quality to this new study of ‘many influences and men brought 
together in a unique conjunction to produce a unique result’. 

THE EARLY VICTORIAN WOMAN. SOME ASPECTS OF HER LIFE 
(1837-57). By Janet Dunbar. (Harrap, 15s.) ‘A good deal must have been 
going on behind many a housewifely facade during this period which I 
have taken as a frame, 1837-57’, writes Janet Dunbar in the preface to 
her able and sympathetic study of the early Victorian woman. In the 
ensuing chapters, the housewifely facade is skilfully dismantled, and the 
component parts, material and psychological, successively laid out for 
our inspection. We are shown the middle-class woman in her daily 
environment; the houses she lived in, the servants she kept, the food she 
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ate, the clothes she wore, the holidays she took, the novels, newspapers 
and magazines that she read. At the same time, we see her within the 
confines of yet another, more impalpable but no less rigid framework; 
the laws and conventions of her own time, whose effect was simultaneously 
to enlarge and to belittle her. By marriage, she escaped the humiliations 
of the dependent spinster: but if, the mistress of her own household, she 
achieved a coveted position in society, it was at the expense of her own 
legal existence; and the woman who reigned supreme over a houseful of 
docile servants, was herself without rights over her own property, her 
own earnings, or even her own children. 

Marriage, none the less, remained her sole objective: it was still, as 
in Jane Austen’s day, ‘the only honourable provision for well-educated 
women of small fortune, and however uncertain of giving happiness, 
must be their pleasantest preservative from want’. Innumerable books, 
therefore, were published on the subject of how to attract, secure and 
retain the affections of a husband: no easy task, for, as the popular 
novelist Mrs Gore pointed out, John Bull 





adores woman in the singular, and hates her in the plural. Woman is the 
object of his passion, rarely of his regard. There is nothing in the gaiety of 
heart or sprightliness of intellect of the weaker sex which he considers an 
addition to society. To him, women are an interruption to business and 
pleasure. 









Nevertheless, and with a full awareness of the grandeurs and servitudes 
of domestic life under Victoria, Janet Dunbar ends her book with the sug- 
gestion that the Victorian woman ‘received aliment and impulse from the 
very circumstances which would seem most calculated to narrow and 
bind her’. Which may leave the thoughtful reader to wonder whether, in 
the undifferentiated equality of today, it is so certain that what was lost 
on the swings of restriction has been regained on the roundabout of sexual 
emancipation. 












BETTY MILLER. 







“The paradox of the German situation today,’ writes Robert E. Dickinson, 
Professor of Geography at Syracuse University in New York State, ‘is 
that in order to maintain their pre-war standards of living, let alone to 
raise those standards to the minimum level of contemporary dietetic 
demands, all the smaller countries of Europe are dependent on a produc- 
tive and prosperous Germany’; and in Germany: A General and Regional 
Geography (Methuen, 50s.) he explains many of the reasons in the course 
of a thorough, learned and searching survey which uses the results of 
modern German geographers, as well as original studies of his own. In 
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treating his theme, Professor Dickinson first examines pre-war Germany 
as a whole and in its relations with the surrounding lands and peoples 
of central and western Europe, and then reviews in more detail the 
geography of the lands and regions of post-war Germany as far east as 
the’ Oder-Neisse frontier. “The permanent unchanging facts,’ he points 
out, ‘are that the German lands, however defined, occupy the heart of 
Europe and have the longest land frontiers of any other single state, and 
lack any natural defences along those frontiers; that the Germans, with 
their strength and weakness of national character, make up the greatest 
single block of people in Europe, except the Russians; and that western 
Germany contains the greatest single seat of industrial production ‘in 
Europe, the Ruhr.’ ’ 

This summary, no less important because familiar, could well serve 
as an introduction to L’Economie Allemande Contemporaine (Allemagne 
Occidentale) 1945-1952 by André Piettre (Editions M.-Th. Génin, 3, rue 
de Médicis, Paris 6°. 1,500 francs). M. Piettre is Dean of the Faculty of 
Law and Political Sciences, and Director of the Centre d’Etudes Ger- 
maniques at the University of Strasbourg; his survey, a massive 650- 
page volume which includes more than 200 tables, nearly 80 annexes, 
and eleven charts, is by far the most thorough existing study of the post- 
war economy and social structure of western Germany: while its penetra- 
tion and scholarship have their value enhanced by the subtlety and pro- 
portion which characterize the best French Germanists. Not many 
people realize, even today, that western Germany has now almost exactly 
the same area as Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and is only a little 
less populous; or that in 1950 it maintained twenty per cent. more people 
than France on a territory less than half as large. These facts indicate 
quantitatively some of the immense problems which must be solved if a 
peaceful Germany is to be incorporated in a peaceful Europe. The 
recovery of the West German economy has already required an inter- 
national effort. Allied policy made the recovery possible and gave it 
material aid. The policy of the Bonn Government laid down the condi- 
tions of internal economic freedom in which recovery could take place; 
the German people took advantage of these possibilities and turned them 
into realities by hard and sustained work. 

The problems of the future remain. Here M. Piettre is both shrewd 
and generous. In the framework of today, he says, there exists no German 
solution to the German problem; either there is a European solution, or 
there is no solution at all. Germany, that is, must be more closely asso- 
ciated with other Powers in a Europe whose other members also make the 
necessary and appropriate efforts (and here M. Piettre addresses particu- 
larly his own countrymen); and to this end the German economy must 




























































transform itself from what he calls an économie dominante into an économie 
humaine - in other words, from a country overspecialized in the heavy» 
industries which are required for war, into a country producing the con- 
sumption goods for mass use which are needed and enjoyed in a world 
at peace. But here, of course, the economy not only of Germany but of 
the West as a whole faces its distorted mirror-image in the Soviet Union, 
where the production of consumer goods is miserably stunted, while the 
hypertrophy of war industries has become well-nigh cancerous. Mr 
Piettre’s conclusion must therefore be supplemented: the German 
problem can find only a European solution; and the European problem 


can find only a world solution. The key to both lies in the Kremlin. 
JULES MENKEN. 





BIRTH OF A WORLD: BOL{VARIN TERMS OF HIS PEOPLES. Waldo 
Frank (Gollancz, 21s.). Books about Simén Bolfvar will never cease to be 
written. So far, the best biography is by Gerhard Masur (1948) and one 
of the worst is Emil Ludwig’s (1942). Neither Madariaga’s recent and 
venomous volume nor this sympathetic interpretation by Waldo Frank 
are biographies, though both works are founded on a close study of the 
contemporary sources and the narrative of the Liberator’s life runs through 
them both. Frank, like Madariaga, has an axe to grind; but whereas 
Madariaga’s axe is very Spanish, Frank’s is American, in the broadest 
meaning of that word. Since the publication of his America Hispana in 
1931, Frank has never ceased to preach that the qualities of the peoples of 
North and Latin America are complementary and that mankind will only 
attain true peace and health when those two halves of the New World 
have accepted one another and united. This also was Simén Bolfvar’s 
conviction and he tried desperately to prepare the union even before 
completing the destruction of Spain’s imperial forces in the South. But 
in any case Bolivar could never have succeeded in creating an all-American 
federation because he was by birth a child of the South American chaos, 
belonging by nature to the very disorder that he struggled to dominate. 
His prophecy now haunts his North American interpreter. 
Unfortunately, even at this late date Frank’s prose, which has always 
owed something to D. H. Lawrence, is still as chaotic as South America 
itself, and the luxuriance of many of his pages swamps his argument and 
makes it difficult for the reader to treat the author as seriously as he would 
wish and as perhaps he deserves. The style is often quite unnecessarily 
lush: ‘Bolivar had lived like a shuttle, weaving back and forth the thread 
of blood into the cloth of vision.’ ‘But the objective judgment was gone; 
he began to see himself with the adoring eyes of a woman who could not 
doubt his indefeasible rightness, his inevitable triumph. Manuela helped 
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him in his labours, sustained him and soothed his nerves; but when he 
embraced her, he embraced her absorption.’ 

Nevertheless, the reader who cuts his way through the verbal jungle 
with a constantly re-sharpened mental machete, will be rewarded. The 
book contains much evidence of insight into the personality and career of 
one of the world’s most extraordinary soldier-intellectuals. Bolivar’s 











nion, 
e the | principal lieutenants emerge as real human beings. And the portrait of 
Mr | the Liberator’s mistress, Manuela Sdenz, is powerful, convincing and 





unforgettable. 





GEORGE PENDLE. 





MATTERS OF LIFE AND DEATH. By Geoffrey Murray (Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 10s. 6d.) This is a timely and admirable book. In its preparation 




























laldo | the author has covered a large field of enquiry, and in its expression he 
to be | never for a moment leaves the reader in doubt as to his complete sincerity 
[one | and fairmindedness. 
and Mr Murray’s handling of topics of widely different approach is judicial 
rank | to a high degree, yet he leaves the final judgment to the jury, his public 
f the | and the book deserves a large one. 
ough The subjects reviewed are much in the public mind at the present time, 
sreas | for example, Spiritualism, Faith Healing and Psychic research (to adopt 
idest | his own chief categories) and his gentle shepherding of the popular outlook 
ain | (deriving, as it so often does, from prejudice, mental habit and family 
esof | tradition), into some sort of independent and personal focus, supplies a 
only | real need for the ordinary man. 
orld In all the long journey of thought from superstition and witchcraft, 
yar’s | through the patient struggles of psychic research and the more recent 
fore | adventures into the unseen world and its applications to the urgent 
But } human needs of to-day, he leads his readers, with constant courtesy to all 
ican | and exclusive attachment to none. In an age of increasing detachment 
aos, | from sheer dogma, and equal, though sometimes dubious zeal for freedom 
ate. | of thought he has steered a neutral course, while at the same time 
imparting an underlying sense of faithfulness to the ultimate good. 
yays LOCKHART ANDERSON. 
rica 
and | REASON AND UNREASON IN PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE, by E. B. 
uld | Strauss, pp. XII + 55. (H. K. Lewis and Co. Ltd., 8s. 6d.) This short but 
rily | highly concentrated book consists of three lectures, the first on the general 
ead | direction of psychopathology, the other two on the concept of cause in 





relation to the theory and practice of psychopathology. Dr. Strauss’s 
general thesis is that ‘every empirically derived psychology is right 
within its own framework’ but dangerously misleading when it is raised 
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to a universal panacea — hence the need for an eclectic outlook and 
willingness to take the best, or what is sincerely believed to be the best, i 
all schools. Certainly one would have thought that in attempting to heal 
a suffering mind, every reasonable theory should be open. to triak’ The 
psychologist not only does disservice to his science but’ also to the patien’ 
if he walls himself up in one theory, however plausible. Dr. Strauss beli 
that much of the rigidity of contemporary systems comes from an impérfee 
understanding of the philosophy of cause, and he supports this by a’cleag 
account of the Aristotelian-Thomist teaching on the subject. By cons 
centrating too much on one kind of cause, the efficient cause, psycho 
logists are apt to think of the mind in mechanical terms. Psychoanalysi 
comes in for a good deal of criticism, and the flaw in behaviorism is neatly 
summed up as being due to an attempt to construct ‘a psychology without 
a psyche.’ Dr. Strauss is no less insistent on eclectic methods of treatment, 
A psychiatrist, he says, 

should feel free to employ all non-anelytical methods as the occasion | 

demands. These will include the physical methods, re-educative methods, 

direct and indirect suggestive methods, abreactive methods with the use of 

hypnosis or drugs, conditioned reflex therapy (Salter), Yoga-like methods 

. Kretschmer’s Fractional Hypnosis, and many others. 

Although these lectures were given to psychologists and doctors, thi 
general reader with an elementary knowledge of the subject is in no way 
debarred from understanding and enjoying them. It is hoped that th 


book will reach the ‘wider public’ to which Sir Russell Brain commends 


it in his Foreword. There is a misprint, ‘psycholigical’, on page 18. 
ROBERT HAMILTON. 


THE QUEEN’S SILVER. By A. G. Grimwade (215.). THE CONNOISSEUS 
CORONATION BOOK. Edited and compiled by L. G. G. Ramsey, 7.3.4 
(21s.) (The Connoisseur.) In these days of economic depression in 
handicraft of silversmithing it is encouraging to find its undoubted 
viability supported by the publication of the first of these books. 

As a personal holding, Her Majesty’s collection of silver plate may b 
regarded as fairly representative of the whole range of the best of Englis 
hand-wrought silver, and Mr Grimwade’s text — almost amounting to 
monograph on the subject — is skilfully amplified, not only by reference; 
but by sixty-four photographs of actual pieces which do justice to 
visual perception of well cared-for silver. 

The Coronation Book is frankly in the ‘souvenir’ category, but its com 
tents include articles by authoritative writers such as one associates witl 
The Connoisseur. Production in each case is of the high standard usuz 


with the publishers. 
W. GRAY. 
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